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She Healthy Enjoyment of Chewing Gum 





Four Factors toward Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Your Dentist (3) Clean Teeth aided by chew- 
ing gum and (4) plenty of Chewing Exercise which 
chewing gum helps give you. The chewing stimulates 
beneficial circulation in your gums and cleans and 
polishes your teeth with an efficiency which even 
removes food particles which your tooth brush 
might have skipped. Enjoy this widely approved 
way to promote good looking teeth which mean 


a more winning smile—and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum. 











UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

















New as this 

. J 9 T - 
morning $s e ome 
newspaper | Readine 





RUENBERG-UNZICKER 


is science, and older than the pyramids. And so 
with Gruenberg-Unzicker’s new textbook in gen- | 
eral science, Science in Our Lives. The phenomena 
considered may be old as creation but the book is | 

new in content and in presentation. Its teacher- IMPROVING YOUR READING 


authors are abreast of the times both in science and 





all that pertains to educational method. It is an By HELEN S. S. WILKINSON and BERTHA D. BROWN BS 
integrated, teachable course built around problems. PRICE $1.00 a 
ret oe ' b 
Over 300 activities, including experiments, demon- =| “IMPROVING YOUR READING is the most popular_book e 
: : : ‘ se | in use in our clinic’ says Director Townsend of Butler ee 
strations, and investigations have been perfected by University Reading Clinic. . 
: : 2 And no wonder, for this modern text gets down to the 
classroom tryout. It is a course that is correctly root of all reading troubles and solves them one by one! 
. Special features include new-type tests; games, devices, 
entitled | charts and graphs; speed exercises; oral and phonetic 


drills; dramatization; memory aids; reading practice; refer- 


SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES “Sar ee ae aatae. this book is also invaluable 


as a regular class text for Grades 5 to 8. Pupils taught 
ee ere | to read effectively through the use of IMPROVING YOUR 


er gece bong nie marked improvement in all other 
y _ - -ae a bg e ec Wi . 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY: PUBLISHERS| ™ 
| 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York |" 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler | NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





Our new free booklet No. 18 will help you solve 2 
your reading problems. Write for your copy now. es 
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The Barrows-Parker Geography Series 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 


A FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM or A THREE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Journeys in Distant Lands Journeys in Distant Lands 


United States and Canada United States and Canada 


Europe and Asia 
Countries Throughout the World 


Eurasia, Latin America, Africa and Australia 


Southern Lands 





WRITE 
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45 East Seventeenth Street 
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COMPLETE 


BUR DE TF 
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COMPBAN Y 
New York, New York 











A Comprehensive Program 


Primary Reading 


for 
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New This Fall 


READING READINESS 
MATERIALS 


Betts-O’DONNELL 


Reading Readiness Test 


. HERE WE GO — Readiness 


Pre-Primer for all pupils 


THE ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS 
O’DONNELL-CAREY 


Basic Texts 

1. RIDES AND SLIDES,* 
First Pre-Primer 

2. HERE AND THERE, Second 
Pre-Primer 

3. DAY IN AND DAY OUT,* 
Primer 

4. ROUND ABOUT,’ First 
Reader 

5. DOWN THE RIVER ROAD, 
Readiness Reader for Second 
Grade 

6. FRIENDLY VILLAGE, * 
Second Reader 

7. IF I WERE GOING,* Third 

Reader 


Accessory Materials 


New 


Supplementary Readers 


THE WONDER-STORY 
BOOKS 


HUBER-SALISBURY-O’ DONNELL 


1.I KNOW A STORY—first 
grade 

2. IT HAPPENED ONE DAY— 
second grade 

3. AFTER THE SUN SETS— 
third grade. 

Best-known fairy-stories and 

folk-tales. Beautifully illus- 

trated and told in simple, in- 

teresting style. 

Vocabulary keyed to books of 

corresponding grade of The 

Alice and Jerry Readers. 


—— 





=. Teachers’ Guidebook for 1. Workbooks to accompany each 
item starred above 
HERE WE GO 2. Word, Phrase, and Sentence 
Cards for first year ° 5 ° 
4. Thirty-six 4” x 6” Picture 3. Picture Cards “for First Pre- Examination Copies 
4. Teachers’ Guidebooks for grades 


ol 





Cards (72 pictures) for use 
in the developmental ac- 
tivities 


. HAPPY DAYS — Readiness 


Pre-Primer for slow groups 


—~™ 


one, two, and three 


—~— 
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ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


131 East 23rd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Citizens and Courts 


HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 





Citizenship in a democracy is a 
combination of rights, duties, and 
privileges. Just what a right, a 
privilege, or a duty is requires defi- 
nition, and explanation as well as 
application to a living situation in 
order that young citizens may grow 
up mindful of their part in our 
government. 

Citizenship in a democracy is 
complex. It has many phases. At 
least three phases have been given 
more or less attention in our 
homes, churches, and schools. They 
may be distinguished as: patriotic 
citizenship, political citizenship, and personal citizenship. 


Patriotic citizenship, the duty of revering the memory of 
our heroes of the past and defending our nation in a mili- 
tary sense, is recognized in the observance of holidays by 
those in all walks of life. During the elementary school age, 
young citizens are fired with this type of citizenship usually 
called patriotism. At the secondary school age, desirable 
attitudes of those in the ‘teens are encouraged by continuing 
the emotional appeal until our young citizens have become 
sated with the chopping down of cherry trees, the splitting 
of rails, and the mouthing of give-me-liberty or give-me- 
death orations. Patriotic citizenship must appeal more to 
the senses and less to the sensational. 


Political citizenship crystallizes itself in the right to vote. 
The part the citizen plays in the selection of those who 
make, enforce, and interpret the laws by which he is gov- 
erned is the intelligent use of the ballot. Being more tech- 
nical, this phase of citizenship has been delayed largely 
until the late adolescent period of the young citizen’s life. 

However, an unequal emphasis has been placed on the 
processes by which laws are made, enforced, and interpreted. 
The legislative and executive functions of government have 
been treated intensively while the judicial function has 
attracted little time and attention. The reason usually given 
is that the judicial branch composed of courts is the province 
of lawyers or those learned in the law. The meaning of the 
law lies in our courts. Citizens are in close contact with 
courts and may never take part in a legislative or executive 
proceeding. Every citizen is a potential juror. The very root 
and branch of Anglo-Saxon justice lie in the jury of twelve 
men who are the judges of facts. 

Personal citizenship is composed of all those rights, duties, 
and privileges which the individual enjoys in a democracy. 
The patriotic and political phases of citizenship are only the 
means of protecting and preserving a democracy so that each 
person may enjoy certain rights and privileges which we 
believe can best be attained in a government based on the 
consent of the governed. Personal citizenship is the product 
of patriotic and political citizenship. 

What are the rights, privileges, and duties of the gov- 
erned? Who decides whether such rights exist and who is 
entitled to them? That the true meaning of citizenship lies 
in the interpretation of laws by our courts is increasingly 
evident in the tardy but insistent recognition accorded our 
national Supreme Court. All other courts have a part in 
this process. Personal citizenship is a matter of legal inter- 
pretation. Under our system of jurisprudence, the jury is 
an important if not *he important point of contact between 
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The young citizen learns from 
a visit to the courts. 


citizens and law. While patriotism may express itself in 
military service necessary to protect a democracy in time of 
war and a knowledge of politics may result in a wise use of 
the ballot, personal citizenship is found in the just and in- 
telligent verdicts of juries in our court rooms. 

In addition to judges and lawyers, courts require jurors, 
witnesses, plaintiffs, and defendants. An intensive prepara- 
tion for participation in the judicial process must be an 
important part of citizenship in a democratic form of 
government. 


The Jury System 

Unless the jury system functions, business cannot func- 
tion. The inability of twelve average American citizens to 
comprehend the details of testimony given in civil actions 
and arrive at a verdict unswayed by the impassioned appeals 
of attorneys and the carefully worded statements of expert 
witnesses is notorious. 

From the time of the ordeal by fire, battle, and compurga- 
tion, the jury has been better adapted to criminal than civil 
litigations. Murder, kidnapping, and robbery are under- 
standable physical offenses. But do we find their counter- 
part in the rights of holders in due course, instalment sales, 
and corporate dividends? Why were the facts of the Insull 
Case so inconclusive in the minds of the general public 
while the details of the Hauptmann Case were so widely and 
clearly understood? One involved the treatment of stock 
dividends on the books of a subsidiary public utility com- 
pany and the other the gruesome clues of murder and 
kidnapping. 

The criminal jury does not require a technical under- 
standing of law and trial procedure to the extent it is 
required by jurors in a civil action. 


Training Jurors in Schools 

In training more intelligent jurors, we make a great con- 
tribution to American business and citizenship. Civil jury 
service requires at least two things: (1) a knowledge of 
contracts; (2) an understanding of trial procedure. These 
two things are presented more or less successfully by schools 
in social study, social science, history, problems of democ- 
racy, citizenship, and commercial law classes. 

Court visitation can only be a purposeful activity in a 
natural setting if students are properly prepared for the visit, 
told what to observe during the trial, and how to organize 
their impressions when they return to the classroom. 

All too frequently, court visitation means a day off from 
the classroom for students who observe the seamy side of 
society displaying its dirty linen to the public gaze. On 
returning to the school, no attempt is made to interpret the 
court room experiences in such a way as to make the dry 
facts from the textbook live and breathe for future citizens. 

Court visitation properly planned, conducted, and or- 
ganized provides most fertile opportunities for training citi- 
zens. A knowledge of contracts coupled with an under- 
standing of court procedure makes for justice in business 
transactions. In these things the business man is vitally 
interested. A good jury is sometimes more important than 
a persuasive lawyer. 

Court visitation may be divided for purposes of planning 
into three phases: (1) Preparation for the visit; (2) Mak- 
ing the visit; (3) Organizing and evaluating the experiences. 
Probably the second phase has been the only one given a 
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great deal of attention by the teacher. Although the expe- 
rience while in court is important, the preparation for the 
visit should not be minimized. Once the class has returned 
to the classroom these experiences should form a background 
against which future discussions may be projected. 


Preparation for Court Visitation 


The unit on trial procedure should be studied carefully so 
as to set the stage for the visit. Clear concepts of courts, 
jurisdictions, officers of the court, federal and state courts, 
parties, the summons, the pleadings, the trial docket, the 
jury should be imbedded in the minds of the students. The 
trial procedure in terms of opening statements, evidence, 
argument and charge, verdict, judgment, appeal, and execu- 
tion is necessary. 

In a more general way, it is highly desirable to teach the 
systems of law, forms of law, equity, admiralty law, and the 
law merchant to lay a background of the historical develop- 
ment. In any event, some introductory material mentioned 
must be presented before taking a class to court. If the 
textbook does not contain sufficient information, outside 
sources are used. 

The teacher needs to plan the details of the visit care- 
fully in addition to the presentation of material necessary 
te understand the procedure of the court. The case to be 
tried should be selected with care; the trial docket will give 
a general idea; however, it is well to make some preliminary 
arrangements with an officer of the court so that you will be 
advised regarding changes in the docket or calendar. Just 
as the school should use its influence against suggestive 
movies so it should also not take the chance of taking a class 
to court without knowing the nature of the case to be tried. 

In some instances, it is possible to get a copy of the 
pleadings; if so, a preliminary outline of the nature of the 
action is very helpful before the class leaves the school. 

If possible, a case should be chosen which will give stu- 
dents a complete picture of trial procedure in terms of: 
(1) Empanelling the jury; (2) Opening statements; 
(3) Evidence; (4) Closing arguments of the attorneys; 
(5) Charge of the judge; (6) Verdict. 


The Class in Court 


With the permission of an officer of the court, the class 
may have a section reserved for it. Their demeanor as spec- 
tators sometimes depends on their arriving at the court at 
one time and being seated in a body. Transportation for 
court visits merits the expenditure of money on the part 
of school districts to the same extent as any other activity 
whether it be a football game, a picnic, a debate, or a 
dramatic event. 

Students may be required to take notes in terms of the six 
points of court procedure as outlined in the previous para- 
graphs. While the class are in court they are very much on 
their own. If they have been told what to observe, the 
teacher has gone a long way toward helping them to make 
the most of this experience. If a case begins and terminates 
during their visit, they have completed a picture of trial 
procedure. 


The Return to the Classroom 


To return to the study of the textbook without organizing 
and evaluating the things seen and heard in the court is 
much like running eighty yards of a hundred-yard dash and 
then quitting. If students know that they are expected to 
report in some form on what they observed in court, they 
will observe more closely and attentively. The resourceful- 
ness of the teacher now has an opportunity to display itself. 
Many different class activities may be devised. A common, 
although not always popular one, is an examination. Prob- 
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ably this should be deferred until some other opportunity 
for organizing the experience has been offered. 


A discussion of the case witnessed in terms of the steps 
of the trial procedure will bring many interesting observa- 
tions on the part of different members of the class. During 
the discussion, it will probably be necessary for the teacher 
to indicate the differences between the accepted common law 
in many states and the statutory law existing in a particular 
state. The teacher's supplement accompanying the textbook 
outlining the law in his own state will be helpful. Some of 
our commercial law textbooks now have state supplements. 
Otherwise a case following the law of a certain state may 
produce a decision at variance with the textbook studied in 
the class in commercial law. 


Dramatization of a court case or a mock trial can be 
more intelligently conducted since the participants have seen 
the actual court functioning. The subject of a mock trial 
should be one of interest to the group before which it is 
presented. This activity does not require rote memorization 
of lines if the students have a good idea of court procedure. 
Humorous situations and life-like problems may be pre- 
sented in their legal aspects and social effects. 


The test or examination may take any form preferred by 
the teacher. In some instances, teachers prefer to conduct 
the visit promising that no formal examination will be 
given. Generally written reports on the part of the students 
are required. 


If the examination is given, some objective form of 
evaluation should be used. Almost every commercial law 
textbook today has a workbook or series of texts accompany- 
ing it. Such material should be saved for the time after the 
class has been to court. 


Possibly a test on the exact facts of the case witnessed 
could be constructed by the teacher. This involves a large 
amount of time in marking, scoring, and grading and prob- 
ably examines facts peculiar to the particular case which do 
not always have general significance. 

A written report on the happenings in the court room 
and an objective test on court trial procedure combine two 
methods of evaluating the student’s experiences. 


Juries and Justice 

Justice depends on the wise verdicts of juries. Wise ver- 
dicts depend on a knowledge of court trial procedure. Since 
modern business depends on the courts for the interpreta- 
tion of rights, liabilities, and duties of parties to business 
transaction, the businessman needs to encourage good jurors 
as well as to hire good lawyers. The judicial function of 
government is of great importance today when the inter- 
pretation of laws distinguishes democracies from dictator- 
ships. 


Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 


‘17 UILDING on the Past, for the Future’ is the theme 
of the program for the biennial convention of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers to be held 
in Altoona, October 4, 5, and 6. It is a program designed 
to interest and help local PTA delegates in carrying on 
effective parent-teacher work and will offer coordinated 
presentations on numerous subjects of interest to the dele- 
gates at clinics and general sessions. The clinics, devoted 
to discussions of parent-teacher organization technics, are 
an innovation, and should prove of great value. 
Make reservations with the chairman of the Housing 
Committee, Mrs. H. S. Yingling, 1415 12th St., Altoona, 
Pa. 
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Plymouth Township's New Cumulative Pupil 
Personnel Record System 


J. MAURICE STRATTAN 


Supervising Principal, Plymouth Township, Norristown 





Due to the many problems aris- 
ing within a growing school sys- 
tem, Plymouth Township, Mont- 
gomery County, has, in recent years, 
felt a need for a complete cumula- 
tive personnel record for each pu- 
pil. The retention of older youth 
in junior high school grades and 
the application of many modern 
techniques in education have made 
teachers want to inquire more into 
' the educational and home _back- 
S - ground of each pupil. 

J. MAURICE STRATTAN After a study of records and 

needs for nearly two years, the 
Pennsylvania Cumulative Pupil Personnel Record form for 
elementary schools was adopted as the basis of the new 
system. This form, which is explained in bulletin No. 81, 
issued by the Department of Public Instruction, was devised 
in 1933 by a committee of Pennsylvania schoolmen. It is 
similar in many respects to a form earlier devised by the 
American Council of Education, long recognized as a model 
for cumulative record systems. . 














Noteworthy among the features of the Pennsylvania fori 
are provisions for: 

1. A complete record of family data 

2. Listing related in-school and out-of-school activities 

3. Personality rating 

4. Initiative and achievement ratings 

5. Gridiron chart for graphing scholastic achievement and 
other interesting and pertinent data 


For convenience and economy, the record was made up 
in folder form. Since it was necessary to have a folder to 
collect information (doctor's excuses, transfer card, letters 
and notes from parents, standard test data, etc.) for each 
child, the printing of the record on the folder eliminated 
the necessity of using a card in a folder. This not only 
simplifies the packet for each pupil but cuts down its thick- 
ness and therefore eventually saves filing space. The per 
pupil cost was also reduced because a high grade folder 
form costs less than an ordinary card and folder. 

Some consideration was given to the fact that the folder 
might wear out before it reached the permanent file. In 
this case, the use of the folder form would necessitate tran- 
scribing all information on a new folder. To prevent such 
Occasion as far as possible, the folder stock was very care- 
fully selected. Samples were crushed and mis-treated in 
every manner to test their durability. The folder selected 
has a reenforced tab and front edge which should add much 
te its strength and it is expected to withstand easily the 
ordinary wear it will be subjected to—about thirty handlings 
at the most. 

The use of the Pennsylvania form was a point of economy 
because the State Department of Public Instruction owns 
printers plates for this form which were borrowed for our 
own printer. In this way, the type setting was reduced to 
the insertions of subject titles, column headings, initiative, 
achievement, and age grade form, and the name of the 
district. All of this was spotted on the forms after they 
had been printed from the State plates. This work cost 
about one cent per folder, which together with the cost of 


the folder totals a little less than three cents per pupil. 

Under ordinary circumstances, as much of the personal 
and family data as possible will be collected when the pupil 
is enrolled, and this information will be placed on the record 
before it is turned over to the first-grade teacher. However, 
because of the necessity for preparing all of the records for 
the pupils now in school before the coming school year, 
extra help was needed. This was conveniently arranged 
through a WPA clerical project. Ample time has been pro- 
vided for four clerks to initiate this system during the sum- 
mer, to enter a record for each child, and to bring it 
up-to-date before the beginning of the 1938-39 school year. 

Henceforth, all entries will be made by home-room teach- 
ers twice a year, except on special occasions. Bulletins will 
instruct them when and how to make these entries and 
ample time will be provided for this work. These records 
will be conveniently kept in the deep drawer of the teacher's 
desk in her own home room. Therefore, they can be referred . 
to as often as required and teachers will be encouraged to 
use the system to the extent that it will really be meaningful. 

In order to draw the teacher’s attention to the necessity 
of comparing pupil initiative or effort with achievement, 
celluloid signals will be placed in the proper position on the 
tab of the folder. A red signal will indicate low (effort or 
achievement), a green signal, average, and a yellow, high. 
Thus a glance at these records will be sufficient to point out 
cases which need special attention or consideration. 

When the pupil has finished eighth grade and leaves the 
township to go to an outside high school, his record will 
be filed in the office of the district with the rest of the 
(outside) ninth-grade pupils. He will continue with this 
group until he has graduated from high school or leaves 
school. During these years, an annual report of his prog- 
ress and interests in high school will be collected and placed 
in his folder. When finally, he has finished or has left 
school, his record will be placed alphabetically in the per- 
manent file for whatever reference may be necessary at any 
time in the future. 

There is little doubt but that this system, once installed, 
will be found invaluable and, more than likely, many teach- 
ers will wonder how they ever learned to know their pupils 
without it. Certainly, much important information about 
many children, once obscure, will be brought to the surface 
and will be constantly ready for consultation by their va- 
rious teachers as they progress through school. 


Teachers are bound to become better informed about each 
child whether through intention or accident. It will not be 
possible for them to make the required entries on these 
records without seeing information previously gathered about 
each child. In any case, they will be a very satisfactory cache 
for the storing of much accessory data which are so fre- 
quently needed long after they have been discarded. These 
latter frequently are in the form of parent notes which 
carry the “between-the-line’” insight of home influence so 
valuable to the understanding and sympathetic teacher. 

Finally, it should serve as an excellent aid in the super- 
vision of the schools. Occasionally, the attention of the 
supervisor or principal is called to the pupil who does not 
seem to be able to fit in with his group either scholastically 
or socially or both. The teacher is accused of partiality, the 
school of slighting him in favor of others. With very few 
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exceptions, the record should serve to substantiate the case 
of the teacher in a way which cannot be doubted. On the 
other hand, these facts may help discover poor placement on 
the part of the school and may even point out the rare case 
of teacher inefficiency. On the whole, the administration, 
supervision, and instruction of the system should be more 
positive, based on evidence which now will always be at 
hand. 


Greetings from the AASA 


JOHN A. SEXSON, President, Pasadena, Calif. 


The American Association of 
School Administrators is a profes- 
sional organization. It is a depart- 
ment of the National Education 
Association and as such gives its 
full support to every interest, pur- 
pose, and function of public edu- 
cation in America. As a special 
department with a membership re- 
cruited largely from those engaged 
in management, supervision, sup- 
port, control, and direction of the 
institutions and agencies of public 
education, it gives special attention 
to problems of planning and policy 
making. This does not mean, or even remotely imply, that 
the educational process can or should be divided into func- 
tions sharply differentiated one from the other. Such a pro- 
cedure is as undesirable as it is impossible. Instruction is 
broader than the classroom in which it is ostensibly per- 
formed. Management and administration, if they pertain to 
education and serve it adequately, must center in the class- 
room and rest firmly upon instructional needs. 

















JOHN A. SEXSON 


The institution of public education is growing in com- 
plexity at a startling rate. The necessity for change, modifi- 
cation, and adaptation forced upon the school by the 
changing social, political, and economic conditions has 
brought strain upon the structure of public education. The 
relationships of institutions operating at the different levels 
must be readjusted. The changing character of the schools’ 
population calls for significant adjustment of curricula and 
method. The increase of governmental services in such areas 
as welfare, health, recreation, crime prevention, and con- 
servation makes necessary an adjustment of the school, as one 
of the agencies of government, to other agencies of gov- 
ernment. All of these forces and impingements penetrate 
through to the classroom but, at the same time, involve in- 
numerable persons and factors on the outside of the class- 
room. 


The American Association of School Administrators at- 
tempts in its activities and through its programs to see the 
whole problem of public education both as it is going on 
at the present time and as it must be projected into the 
future. The Association sees this task as a professional 
problem. It recognizes the responsibilities of both the 
teacher and the administrator. It does not seek to arrogate 
to itself functions that belong to the profession as a whole, 
nor does it propose that functions peculiarly managerial and 
administrative shall be neglected by default or ineffectively 
performed by reason of ill-advised proposals to divide or 
dissipate responsibility. 

A review of public education in America today will fur- 
nish ample evidence that administration in public education 
has been creatively constructive. In the school systems of 
the several states, one sees the handiwork of the great edu- 
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cational statesmen of America—many of them teachers, 
many others superintendents and administrators. In innu- 
merable counties and districts, the institutions of public 
education stand out conspicuously as the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the community in its long effort to perfect 
agencies of social action. If one were to characterize the 
American scene, one could not fail to note that the predomi- 
nating feature is the American public school with its im- 
posing building and its influence and service to the people 
of the community. 

In part, this situation reflects the planning and _policy- 
making of wise and discerning educational leadership. The 
American Association of School Administrators proposes 
that the public schools of America shall retain their advan- 
tage—their position of preeminence in the life of the Amer- 
ican people, their place of fundamental importance and 
responsibility as an agency for making democracy practicable 
and efficient. 

Administration has for its prime function the task of 
“lifting up” the teacher, facilitating instruction, bringing 
educational experience adequate to his needs within the life 
of every individual—children first but ultimately to all. 


The Mathematics Commission Reports 


LEE E. Boyer, State Teachers College, Millersville 

STEADY decline in the percentage of student registra- 
A tions in secondary mathematics at a time when modern 
scientific advances are rapidly complicating the thinking of 
our social order with all sorts of quantitative concepts 
makes the preliminary report of the Joint Commission of 
the Mathematical Association of America and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics one of special interest. 


The early part of the report is devoted to two searching : 


analyses. One on modern secondary education and the 
other on the role of mathematics in civilization. These are 
followed by a thought-provoking discussion on the place 
of mathematics in education. The latter part of the report 
is concerned with a rather detailed treatment of a new 
and forward-looking mathematical curriculum followed by 
a chapter on the distribution and organization of the 
materials of instruction. Appended to the report is a 
Suggested Grade Placement Chart for Secondary Mathe- 
matics Grades 7-12. 

The report recognizes the importance of continuity and 
organic growth and to this end recommends a body of in- 
structional materials for each grade from seven to twelve 
inclusive. These materials are much more inclusive than 
those of by gone days. They include rich suggestions for 
conscious study of mathematical modes of thinking, habits, 
attitudes, and types of appreciation. Specific help is offered 
for the inclusion of mathematical history and correlated 
mathematical projects or activities. No one responsible for 
the mathematics program in a secondary school will want to 
introduce curriculum changes without first consulting this 
report. 

The report is issued in preliminary form in order to 
secure the comments and suggestions of teachers, admini- 
strators, and educators. But this does not lessen its sug- 
gestive possibilities. Persons desiring to receive copies can 
do so by sending 20 cents to the chairman, K. P. Williams, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Education is the principal thing we depend upon for 
the development of our civilization —Thos. J]. Watson. 


A word is the skin of a living thought.—Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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The Use of Visual Aids at Langley 


High School 


ELMER G. THUMM, 
Teacher of Biology, Langley High School, Pittsburgh 


HE term “visual aids” is used in this article in a re- 
stricted sense. It applies to the projection of still pic- 
tures and motion pictures for instructional purposes. With- 
out going into a discussion of the value of visual aids in 
school work, may I mention that many studies have been 
made on the matter of value and the findings have been very 
definitely positive. 

All the Pittsburgh schools are directed to follow certain 
fundamental regulations prescribed in a handbook issued by 
our central office pertaining to the use of visual aids. But 
each school may set up its own plan of most efficiently carry- 
ing out these regulations and encouraging the greatest pos- 
sible use of this service. 

In explaining the use of visual aids at Langley High 
School, the writer will discuss the visual equipment used in 
the school and the direction of the use of this equipment. 

The projection machines consist of one stationary 35 mm. 
motion picture projector for the auditorium, one 35 mm. 
for classroom use, two 16 mm. projectors for the classroom, 
one 16 mm. sound on film projector for use in either the 
auditorium or classroom, three lantern slide projectors, and 
one Opaque projector. 

The school has in its permanent library eighty-five 16 mm. 
motion picture films and has access to about four hundred 
reels of motion pictures and forty thousand slides and still 
pictures on the shelves of the central office. 

Nine classrooms and the auditorium are equipped with 
stationary screens. The school also possesses three portable 
screens. Every classroom has an electrical outlet. The 
auditorium has a projection booth, the construction of which 
complies with the requirements of the City Bureau of 
Building Inspection. The booth of the auditorium contains 
the following fixtures; two safety switches, one of which 
controls the arc lamp and the other the motor of the pro- 
jector, and one rectifier. 


Equipment Stored in Cabinets 

The equipment, exclusive of the projector and fixtures 
of the booth, is kept in two metal cabinets in the classroom 
of the teacher in charge of visualization. These metal cab- 
inets have adjustable shelves which can be arranged to suit 
the size of the material placed on them. All of the larger 
machines are placed in the bottom of the cabinets. Boxes 
were constructed of the proper dimensions, by boys in the 
wood shop, in which to place the films. The boxes are 
placed on the shelves of the cabinets with the open parts of 
the boxes frontward. Each can of film is placed in a box 
with the circumference of the can vertical and the title edge 
exposed. The title of the film is printed on the edge of the 
container with black auto enamel because it has proved 
to be more durable than the paper label. These cans are 
alphabetically arranged according to the titles, affording easy 
access to the films desired. 

With regard to the care of equipment, the rules and regu- 
lations formulated by the director of visual instruction at 
the central office are followed. These instructions are 
printed in the handbook. Much of the work in connection 
with the care of the materials and equipment such as the 
splicing of films, the repair of extension cords, the oiling 
and cleaning of projectors, and minor mechanical adjust- 


Visual aids make teaching 
more meaningful. 


ments, together with the direction of visual aids is an extra- 
curricular activity of the teacher in charge. Many of the 
students ask to assist in projection work. The sponsor selects 
a small number of interested students to receive this train- 
ing. Incidentally, the experience obtained in this activity 
has had a tangible carryover in a vocational way for at least 
five of our graduates who are operating motion picture pro- 
jectors in theaters. 


Student Participation in Work 

Student participation in visual aids work obviates the 
encroachment of this activity upon the teaching time of the 
one who directs it. In short, the teacher in charge is enabled 
to carry a full teaching schedule. The student helpers pro- 
ject pictures in the classrooms, deliver visual materials to 
the various classrooms, and prepare these materials for their 
return to either the Board of Education’s visual aids library 
or to an outside distributor. The students also assist in 
checking the number of lantern slides or picture prints in 
their respective containers and the condition of the materials 
when they arrive and before they are returned. 


Use of Visual Aids Encouraged 

The principal and the teacher in charge encourage every 
classroom teacher to use visual aids. This is done (1) by 
providing each teacher with a handbook for the use of 
visual aids which sets forth the aims and guiding principles, 
which lists and classifies the visual aids materials in the 
central library, and which gives directions for the use and 
care of these materials; (2) by occasionally issuing to each 
teacher a bulletin which lists the projectors and films which 
are stored permanently in the school and lists the visual 
aids added to the school library and the central library but 
not included in the last handbook; (3) by having ready 
information in the form of various catalogues procured from 
distributors of visual materials which list subjects applicable 
to many fields of instruction; (4) by having ready informa- 
tion regarding the content of the various visual aid subjects 
so that advice may be given to teachers who may request 
information regarding visual materials that would best fit 
their lesson plans; (5) by offering instruction and helpful 
suggestions regarding the operation and adjustment of pro- 
jectors to teachers who desire this assistance. 

The preparation of a schedule of assembly programs for 
a semester usually includes at least two educational motion 
picture programs and may include a lecture or two which are 
illustrated by the projection of lantern slides or motion pic- 
tures. Subjects which have a general appeal and which 
would be most appropriate for an assembly group are 
usually chosen. The themes of assembly pictures pertain 
to health, character education, citizenship, history, literature, 
travel, or current events. The teacher directing the use of 
visual aids operates the projector in the auditorium, and is 
assisted with the arrangement and adjustment of the screen, 
shades, and other details by boys trained to assist in this 
work. 

Extra-curricular activities offer many occasions for the use 
of motion pictures, lantern slides, still film, or picture 
prints. Various clubs use illustrative pictures which fit into 
their programs. The Athletic Club at times observes various 
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games and plays depicted on the screen. The Life Saving 
Club learns the technique of expert swimmers by viewing 
films on that subject. Our Conservatory Club occasionally 
shows pictures relating to plants and planting. The Travel 
Club uses lantern slides and motion pictures depicting inter- 
esting places and interesting people. A Visual Aids Club 
meets during the activity period on alternate Mondays to 
learn the mechanical principles of projectors and the tech- 
nique of projection. 


Lunch Period Movies 

Sound movies are shown during the lunch periods. About 
one-third of the student body lunches during each of three 
lunch periods. A large number of pupils visit the audi- 
torium after leaving the school cafeteria to enjoy a reel of 
sound pictures. The lunch period movies are put on daily 
throughout the school year. The films are of a type and 
content that are appropriate for a mixed group of high 
school boys and girls. Most of the films are instructional as 
well as recreational. All of the films used are rated and 
approved by the central office before being exhibited. 

The entire program of visual aids at Langley High School 
has been one of gradual development since the beginning 
of the school in 1923. During the year following the open- 
ing of the school approximately fifteen per cent of the 
teachers used visual aids material of the type discussed. At 
the present time about sixty per cent of our teachers use 
these materials. The increase in the quantity and improve- 
ment! in the quality of visual aids material available and the 
elimination of the fire hazard have been responsible in a 
measure for the increase in the use of visual aids in our 
building. The whole-hearted interest and helpful sugges- 
tions of our past principals and of our present principal, 
and the guidance of our city director of visual instruction 
have contributed much to the organization and growth of 
this service to the end that it makes teaching more effective 
and learning more enjoyable and meaningful. 





Darby Teacher Retires 
LIZABETH ANNE HEMPHILL, retiring principal of 
the Ridge Avenue School, Darby, was the honored 
guest June 2 at a testimonial dinner at Kugler’s. The 
dinner was tendered to Miss Hemphill by members of the 
Darby school board, her fellow teachers both past and 
present, the townspeople, and her many former pupils. 

At the close of the school year, Miss Hemphill completed 
39 years of teaching service, 34 of these years in Darby 
where for 29 years she has been principal of the Ridge 
Avenue school. 

At the testimonial dinner Miss Hemphill’s present super- 
intendent, Walter R. Douthett, acted as toastmaster. He 
called for toasts from Amos Chamberlain, his immediate 
predecessor as superintendent; John R. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent of the school board; Arthur Bretherick, a former 
pupil who is now an attorney, president of the Darby school 
board; Mrs. George Morris, wife of the former burgess 
of Darby and president of the Darby Home and School 
Association; Albert Lawley, the newly elected principal of 
the Ridge Avenue school; Milton Steinhauer, vice-principal 
of the senior high school; Mrs. LeRoy Gates, a former 
pupil, now a teacher in the Philadelphia schools and the 
wife of Dr. Gates of Darby, a former pupil of Miss Hemp- 
hill; Mrs. John Scherff, a former art supervisor of the 
Darby public schools, now retired; and Anna Robertson, 
a former pupil, now a teacher in the Folcroft public schools. 


The man who ridicules honesty, virtue, and truth, may 
not be insane, but he might as well be.—Quaker Flashes. 
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The Law that Writes Pennsylvania School History act 
Governor George H. Earle in his office in the Executive Ouest 
Mansion signing the Thompson Plan School Bill which will 
provide 750 new schoolhouses in Pennsylvania through the ) Wf 
General State Authority, and financed by the State and PWA. matel 
Left to right, standing, Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public © first-c 
Instruction; Maj. G. Douglas Andrews, PWA regional adminis- § t-jput 
trator; Col. A. S. Janeway, executive director of the General ; 
State Authority; Senator Edward Jackson Thompson, seated, 38 pe 
sponsor of the Thompson Plan, and Governor Earle. B 12), 
m 12) < 
m 7-12) 
Extension Courses for Nurses B Di 
HE University of Pennsylvania will again present ex- teach 
tension courses for nurses through the Department of 9 book: 
Nursing Education. These courses will be held in Allen- § book: 
town, Harrisburg, Reading, and Wilkes-Barre, part of them § textb 
beginning in October, others in February. Complete in- § use i 
formation may be obtained by writing the University. "Pa 
The extension courses afford an opportunity for nurses [) whicl 
who are not able at the present time to undertake a full- § cent 
time program of study on the campus to pursue advanced § 4f¢ 0 
study while in service. The courses are part of the nursing § ‘nt 
education curriculum leading to the bachelor of science § ' 15 
degree. They are planned to meet the needs of three groups [ publi 
of nurses: (1) those interested in preparing for work in § 1928 
hospitals and schools of nursing (head nurses, supervisors, (|) = Th 
instructors, executives) ; (2) public health nurses (visiting J per « 
nurses, school nurses, tuberculosis nurses, Red Cross nurses, and ; 
State nurses, etc.); (3) general duty and private duty 1933 
nurses who wish to keep abreast of more recent develop- prior 
ments in nursing education. was 
5 date 
> origit 
schoc 
High School Debating to th 
ENNSYLVANIA high schools desiring debate hand- @ _ Tt 
Prcots and debate materials relating to the. interstate Y agl 
debate topic for 1938-39 should address C. Stanton Belfour, 25 p 
executive secretary, Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, ~ 
Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh. Schools with 1924 
memberships in the League receive one copy of the debate i 
handbook gratis, provided they request it. Additional wes 
copies sell at 50¢ per copy and at the same rate to schools ee 
which are not members of the League. The Extension ishe 
Division of the University of Pittsburgh is the distributing schoc 
agency for debate handbooks (Anglo-American Alliance) whic 
for the State of Pennsylvania. Additional debate materials = 


are also available on request. 
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STANLEY I. DAVENPORT, JR. 






F WE are to accept the aims for problems of democracy 
| that have been set forth from time to time by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, this subject is expected to 
create interest in the problems of our nation. Since ours is 
a dynamic nation, it is reasonable to suppose that the prob- 
lems are in a constant state of change. This situation makes 
it impossible to teach the same body of subject matter year 
after year. In fact the trend of recent events has been such 
as to make a person feel out-of-date if he uses yesterday’s 
newspaper as his source of information. The greatest source 
of information for a study of modern events is naturally 
current periodicals and books which are constantly revised 
and kept up-to-date. 











Survey of Materials of Instruction 

In view of this situation, a survey of Pennsylvania schools 
was conducted in February, 1938, to determine how the 
various schools of the State were meeting this problem. 
Questionnaires were sent to 382 schools, and 201 replies 
were received. The number of replies represents approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of all the high schools (exclusive of 
first-class districts) in Pennsylvania, and were evenly dis- 
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— § tributed over the entire State. The replies further represent 
‘cated, 38 per cent of all the three-year high schools (grades 10- 


seated, : 
» 12), 19 per cent of all the four-year high schools (grades 9- 


' 12) and 32 per cent of all the six-year high schools (grades 

B 7-12). 

a Directly touching on this point, the questionnaire asked 
it ex- |] teachers to indicate (1) the date of publication of the text- 
nt of | books which they use, (2) the date of publication of the 


Allen- § books which are most frequently used to supplement the 
them § textbook, and (3) the names of the periodicals which they 
fe in- @ use in the teaching of problems of democracy. 

Table I indicates the date of publication of the textbooks 
iurses § Which are used in this State. This table shows that 50 per 


full- : cent of the textbooks in use in the three-year high schools 


anced — are more than three years old (prior to 1935) and 36 per 
irsing fy cent of the textbooks are more than five years old (prior 
‘ience [ to 1933). It is interesting to note that the actual date of 
roups publication for the three books published prior to 1932, is 
rk in & 1928. 

isors, [} The four-year high schools reported indicated that 43 
siting J) per cent of their textbooks were published prior to 1935, 
urses, [ and 23 per cent of their textbooks were published prior to 


duty —§ 1933. Of the sixteen schools reporting textbooks published 
elop- § prior to 1932, four schools indicated that their textbook 
was published in 1925, one school reported the publication 

© date 1924, and one of these schools is using a textbook 
» originally published in 1922. In the case of this latter 
school, it means that any use made of that textbook offers 
to the student material that was modern fifteen years ago. 
The six-year high schools reporting indicated that 40 per 


sw is cent of the textbooks were published prior to 1935, and that 
a 25 per cent bore publication dates prior to 1933. Two of 
ague, the six-year high schools are using textbooks published in 
ap fe 1924. 
bas If we take the totals for all schools, it becomes apparent 
Saal that 46 per cent of the schools are using textbooks published 
nile ptior to 1935 and 25 per cent of the textbooks were pub- 
sin lished prior to 1933. This means that one-fourth of the 
iting schools reporting in this study offer their students textbooks 
nce) which deal with no phase of the Roosevelt Administration in 
whale the United States or the multitude of changes which have 


Occurred in the rest of the world. 





Head, Social Science Department, Pottstown Senior High School 


‘How Modern is Problemsof Democracy? 


Can teachers of this subject keep 
their material up-to-date? 







TABLE I. THE DATE OF PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS 
OF PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
Three Year Four Year Six Year 
Year High Schools High Schools High Schools Totals 
RO Secours 1 2 0 3 
BGA? hte 3 9 5 17 
BOAO 22 25s 332 3 31 31 65 
BO oe cess 7 19 14 40 
Re oe oa car 4 21 12 37 
1.5 Sere 1 2 6 9 
Bee perce 7 10 y 24 
Prior to 1932 3 16 16 35 


Read this table as follows: One three-year high school reported 
the publication date 1938 for its textbook, 2 four-year high schools 
reported a publication date of 1938, and no six-year high school re- 
ported that its textbook was published in 1938, etc. 
Supplementary Books 

At this point some social-science teacher may justifiably 
object that the date of publication of the textbooks is not 
a valid way to answer the question raised by this article on 
the grounds that most of the work in problems of democ- 
racy is taught on a laboratory plan and therefore the age 
of the supplementary books has more significance. Table 
I] indicates the publication date of the books reported by 
teachers as most frequently used in the teaching of this sub- 
ject. It is obvious that many schools use the same supple- 
mentary books, and therefore Table II is not to be inter- 
preted as being the publication date of some 443 different 
books, but rather a compilation of the publication dates of 
the books used as reported by the teachers. 

The age of these books is somewhat similar to the age 
reported for the textbooks in use. Table II shows that 57 
per cent of the supplementary books repgrted by three-year 
high schools were published prior to 1935, and 28 per cent 
of the supplementary books were published prior to 1933. 
It is interesting to note that 5 supplementary books most 
frequently used are more than ten years old, publication 
date indicated being prior to 1927. In other words 10 per 
cent of the supplementary books reported are more than ten 
years old. 

TABLE It. THE DATE OF PUBLICATION OF SUPPLE- 


MENTARY BOOKS USED IN TEACHING OF PROBLEMS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Three Year Four Year Six Year 
Year High Schools High Schools High Schools Totals 
100 Cs eariee eee tear 3 15 > 23 
ROE, axiereanins > 20 27 52 
NAGS. bo kes 8 30 35 73 
1S 2 ee 5 24 25 54 
(CA 11 29 22 62 
0, re a 13 17 33 
Reet Sida ea 4 16 9 29 
BE cecue ee 1 10 12 23 
TSSOP fos 4c 1 5 3 9 
BS  ccxceecaas 0 4 6 10 
i 71 age eee 2 13 5 20 
ji 7 ae eee 1 5 1 7 
7. re 1 0 3 4 
IOS oe ain 1 3 3 7 
BOR ies ecors 1 5 6 12 
07, Serre 0 1 0 1 
Prior to 1923 2 13 9 24 


The four-year high schools indicated that 56 per cent of 
their supplementary books were published prior to 1935, and 
36 per cent were published prior to 1933. More than half 
of these books are three or more years old and more than 
one-third are more than five years old. Twenty-two books 
or 10 per cent of these books were more than ten years old 
having been published before 1927. 
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The conditions reported by the six-year high schools are 
similar to those for the other types of schools. Fifty-one 
per cent of these supplementary books were published before 
1935 and 31 per cent were published prior to 1933. Eleven 
per cent of these books bore publication dates prior to 1927. 
It is interesting to notice that two schools reported the fre- 
quent use of rather old books. One book reported was 
published in 1896 and the other book reported was pub- 
lished in 1891. 

The total of all supplementary books reported indicates 
that 54 per cent were published prior to 1935 and 33 per 
cent were published prior to 1933. Approximately 10 per 
cent were published prior to 1927. 


Current Periodicals 


The third basis for answering the question as to how 
modern problems of democracy is in Pennsylvania was the 
current periodicals. It is interesting to note that five schools 
reported that they have discarded a textbook and are using 
a weekly publication in its place. It is equally interesting 
to notice that 2 three-year high schools, 15 four-year high 
schools, and 11 six-year high schools reported that no cur- 
rent material was used in the teaching of problems of democ- 
racy. These schools represent 14 per cent of all the schools 
replying to the questionnaire. 

It has been indicated above that possibly the best method 
of keeping in touch with the problems of our nation is 
by means of the newspaper. In view of this statement, it 
is noteworthy that 97 schools reported that they use no 
newspaper in connection with this subject. These schools 
were divided as follows: 13 three-year high schools (61 
per cent of the three-year schools ee 44 four-year 
high schools (45 per cent of these schools) and 40 six-year 
high schools (51 per cent of these schools). 

Some current material was indicated by 169 schools in 
Pennsylvania. The magazine, Reader’s Digest, was reported 
by 66 schools, atid Time was reported by 60 schools. 
Scholastic ranked first among the magazines published 
expressly for school use being indicated by 46 schools. The 
use of metropolitan newspapers was reported by 67 schools, 
and the use of local newspapers was reported by 42 schools. 

This study points out rather clearly that problems of 
democracy is being taught from books which are from three 
to five years old. The use of some form of current ma- 
terial is a rather general practice throughout the State. In 
view of these conditions, we find it difficult to state that 
problems of democracy is being taught as a course in 
modern problems. It is recognized that much will depend 
upon our interpretation of the word “modern.” If it means 
up-to-date, then certainly the materials used prevent it from 
being classed as ‘‘modern.”” If, on the other hand, we inter- 
pret ‘‘modern” to mean recent, then the materials will make 
this subject a truly modern one. 


REUBEN T. SHAW, president of the National Education 
Association, has a hobby that is fascinating to him and all 
his friends; he takes colored motion pictures. He takes 
pictures of scenes and people both, so that practically any 
night between eleven and one o'clock during summer NEA 
conventions and February Superintendence meetings, some 
big room in the headquarters hotel is filled with an appre- 
ciative crowd of teachers Oh-ing and Ah-ing over Reuben’s 
pictures. Veteran convention attenders have become accus- 
tomed to watching themselves caper in Atlantic City’s surf, 
New Orleans’ parks, and Oregon’s mountains, and hearing 
themselves explained by Reuben’s entertaining comments. (If 
Reuben ever tires of the teaching profession, he will be our 
favorite commentator.) 
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Salute to the Flag 


EDERAL JUDGE Albert B. Maris of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Frrated on June 18, 1938, that it was unconstitutional to 
require school children to salute the American Flag in con- 
travention of their religious beliefs. 

The decision was made in the case of Lillian Gobitis and 
William Gobitis, two Minersville, Pa., children who were 
expelled from school because as members of a religious sect 
known as Jehovah’s Witnesses they refused to salute the flag. F 

Judge Maris in his decision stated that he did not agree © 
with the father of the children or with the children them- 
selves that there was any idolatry or religious significance | 
attached to saluting the flag but he did hold that their con- 
scientious belief was of such significance that it must be 
taken into account and protected under the American 
constitution. 

“I think it is clear that the refusal of these two earnest [ 
Christian children to salute the flag cannot even remotely [ 
prejudice or imperil the safety, health, morals, or personal © 
or property rights of their fellows,’ Judge Maris declared. 
“While I cannot agree with them, I nevertheless cannot §f 
but admit that they exhibit sincerity of conviction and 
devotion to principle in the face of opposition of a piece 7 
with that which brought our pioneer ancestors across the 7 
sea to seek liberty of conscience in a new land.” 

The Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin comments on the de- 
cision in its issue of July 15, 1938, as follows: 

“Many, no doubt, will agree with the position that respect | 
for the flag of our country, a respect that takes tangible form 
ir a salute accompanied by the oath of allegiance, should F 
not be forced upon those unwilling ones whose religious 7 
predilections regard this practice as idolatrous and, as such, © 
dishonoring their God. @ 

“On the other hand, perhaps many will feel that by no F 
stretch of the imagination can a salute to the flag possibly © 
have religious implications offensive to any faith that func- § 
tions untrammelled under the protection of that flag. 

“It would appear that, out of a sense of gratitude, if 
patriotic sentiment is lacking, American school children § 
should be more than willing to recognize and revere the 7 
symbol of the country that is educating them, guarding their | 
interests, preparing them for service in life.” 


Association of School Film Libraries, Inc. | 
Establishment of a non-profit educational motion picture 5 
corporation known as the Association of School Film Li- 
braries, Inc., has been announced at the organization’s main 
offices in the Time and Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
by Fanning Hearon, its executive director. At present the 7 
Association is financed by a grant from the General Educa- © 
tion Board, a Rockefeller foundation. : 
The membership of the Association will be limited to © 


educational institutions and non-commercial distributors serv- © 


ing the educational field. For these members the Association 
will obtain appraisals of films which are available and those 
which could be made available. 

The Association would then do what it could to help its 
members obtain such films. It will not itself rent or pro- 
duce films, but will be simply a helpful, impartial liaison © 
unit between picture makers and picture users. 

John A. Hollinger, director, department of science, na- 
ture study, school gardens, and visualization, Pittsburgh § 
Public Schools, is a member of the board of directors. 


GALETON, Potter County, has added home economics and a 
agriculture to its curriculum. 
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Planning For Di 


RICHARD E. FULLER 
Monongahela Twp. High School, Mapletown, Pa. 


S ALGEBRA too hard for the greater part of our begin- 

ners in high school? Should we assume that because 
algebra seems to be too hard for these students we should 
present them with a presumably easier course; or should we 
teachers of mathematics get busy and make algebra come 
down to the level of the students? One hears very few 
claims that history or English or general science is too hard 
for most students. And yet, it is the same individual men- 
tality which is learning and reasoning and mastering these 
courses in each case. If a student can learn history, why can 
he not learn algebra; if he can reason in coming to con- 
clusions with regard to parts of speech, why can he not be 
taught to reason in coming to conclusions with regard to 
concepts in algebra; if he can master the units of general 
science, why can he not be taught to master the units of 
algebra? The implication is, I think, that there are very few 
pupils who reach high school who are unable to grasp the 
concepts of algebra if they try. 

It is generally agreed that interest in any subject always 
helps the student master the subject. How to secure that 
interest has been left almost entirely to the efforts of the 
teacher. Before interest can be obtained, however, there 
must be an understanding of the work in hand by the 
student. Few people have the mentality to become interested 
in something which they do not understand or find it hard 
to understand. It is this building up of an understanding 
of the elementary concepts of algebra for the pupil, this 
building of the foundations of interest which I shall try to 
present here. 


Arithmetic Knowledge is Stepping Stone 

To introduce algebra, the teacher must in the first place 
depend on the student’s knowledge of certain fundamentals 
of arithmetic. These fundamentals are the first stepping 
stones to an understanding of algebra. The pupil should 
know how to add, subtract, multiply, and divide. He 
should have enough knowledge of fractions to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide simple ones accurately. He should 
know how to work with simple formulas. He should under- 
stand that the fundamental operations can not be performed 
with magnitudes of different kinds. These fundamentals 
must be learned before the student escapes to the grades of 
high school where algebra is taught. After the introduc- 
tion to algebra via arithmetic, new stepping stones must be 
supplied by the teacher, and the effectiveness of these are 
determined by the teacher's inventiveness, farsightedness, 
and preparation. 

I shall not attempt to develop all of these stepping stones, 
but I shall attempt to convey my method for building 
understanding in the student. I shall develop one unit of 
algebra and show how I build up to this unit in the work 
which precedes it. 

Let me say now that I am writing this article merely to 
try to draw from other teachers of mathematics, possibly, 
some more articles telling how they succeed in ‘putting 
across” their subject matter. 

Often, while the student is studying the nature of algebra, 
the fundamental operations as applied in algebra, equations, 
and elementary problems, he turns ahead in his book and 
sees the heading, ‘Special Products and Factoring,” and 
becomes apprehensive of a subject which sounds so com- 
plex. Very often the title given to a unit in mathematics 
gives the prospective student a fear of the subject and an 
idea that it must be difficult. Such titles as “Solid Geom- 
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‘iculties in Algebra 


Is algebra too hard for 
beginning students? 


etry,” “Trigonometry,” etc., never fail to bring a chorus of 
monosyllabic expressions of amazement and wonderment 
from the mathematically uninitiated. However, if the titles 
are explained simply, and clearly related to previous work 
and experience of the student, there never fails to be another 
chorus of the same type, but this time showing understand- 
ing that such difficult sounding and complicated appearing 
problems can be so easily performed. 


How to Make Difficult Units Easy 

It is with this view of the difficulties of mathematics in 
mind that this attempt is made to portray to you a method 
by which these difficult sounding units of algebra can be 
successfully taught to any average mixed class. And so, let 
us see the method. 

Now, as noted before, in developing a new subject care 
must be taken to start from familiar ground. The first 
thing, the student should be reminded that he has met fac- 
toring in his previous work, not in so many words, but as 
follows: (Let us go into the class room.) 

Teacher writes on the blackboard: 

8X 3 = 24 
and says, “All of you know that 8 times 3 equals 24. Now 
suppose I write: 

24=38. 
Is that true? Now, then, the 3 and the 8 are said to be 
factors of 24. So, you see, factors are numbers which, when 
multiplied, produce a given product. (Repeat several times.) 
Are there any other factors of 24?” 

Class easily understands that there are, and several stu- 
dents are asked to give these different factors which the 
teacher writes on the board. The following are always given: 


6% 4= 24 
12 S62 =: 
24X%1=24 


If others are not given, the teacher again directs the learning 
by asking, “Can we say that 
2x 4x3 

are factors of 24?” (Class agrees.) Teacher resumes, “Can 
we also say that 

2X 22%3=A 
are factors of 24?” (Class again agrees.) Then several other 
numbers are factored after which the term “Prime Factor” 
is defined as a number which can be exactly divided by itself 
and one only. Then some individual members of the class 
are asked to give the prime factors of several numbers 
chosen by the teacher. Include among these numbers sev- 
eral primes such as 13, 19, 29, etc. Very soon it is found 
that the whole class has grasped the meaning of the term 
“Factor.” 

Let it now be explained that the teacher has been building 
up to this problem of factoring for some months. It is gen- 
erally the practice, as all mathematics teachers know, for 
algebra to be introduced in the beginning of the term with 
the solution of formulas. This work on formulas should 
proceed with the course. For instance, formulas make ex- 
cellent examples for practice in solving literal equations. 
There is one formula, 

A= P- Prt 
which makes itself valuable as an example in the solution 
or literal equations, and also as a “build up” exercise in 
anticipation of factoring. It is especially valuable to factor- 
ing if it is solved for the letter P. If this formula is pre- 
sented to the class from time to time for solution for the 
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letter ‘‘P,” they tend to remember it as a bothersome and 
difficult problem, but they remember it. Not very many of 
the students are able to solve the formula for “P’’ success- 
fully every time it is presented, but a great amount of 
interest can be created each time the problem is presented 
by having two students try the solution before the class at 
the black board. If the first two fail, two others may try, 
etc. Finally, if no one can solve it, the teacher may explain 
it again. The class never fails to recognize the solution. 
Actually much enjoyment can be had from this preliminary 
work on factoring although the students do not know it as 
such. It takes patience by the teacher, and a little humor 
mixed with each session to make the problem bearable and 
interesting to the pupil. The teacher should never become 
discouraged that most of the class always forget how to 
work the problem, but should always keep in mind the 
object of the work, 7.e., as a ‘build up” for the presentation 
of factoring. 

So, with the above paragraph in mind, the teacher says, 
“We shall now meet an old friend,’ and writes on the 
board the now familiar formula: 

A =P - Prt 
The problem is solved step by step at the blackboard by the 
teacher who explains each step, thus: ““We wish to solve this 
formula for “P,” so we shall take ‘“P” from each term in 
the right member of the formula, that is, divide the right 
member by “'P,”” and we obtain, 
A=P (1+ rt) 
The teacher should then be careful to show that the work 
is correct by multiplying “P’” by (1+ rt) to show that 
P(1+ rt) =P+ Prt. After the problem is solved com- 
pletely, the teacher should explain that this taking of “P” 
from P + Prt is a form of factoring, because two numbers 
were obtained whose product was equal to the given num- 
ber. The teacher then presents another similar expression 
such as ab + ac and shows how it can be factored by taking 
an “‘a’” from each term. From this, more difficult expressions 
of the same nature are presented and factored by the teacher 
before the class. Careful explanations should accompany 
this example work especially in those expressions which re- 
quire a more complicated number to be extracted as a factor, 
such as: 
Sab2y* + 12a*by? — 15a*b’y, 

so that the students will understand that the largest pos- 
sible number should be taken from the expression as a 
factor. Then this factoring is introduced as ‘Common Mo- 
nomial Factoring” and is placed as the first type of factoring 
to be sought by the pupil in any expression which he 
attempts to factor. After all this which takes a remarkably 
short time, the teacher has each member of the class factor 
orally (as much as possible) one or two expressions in- 
volving the extraction of a common monomial factor. Then 
the assignment is given and a few moments of supervisory 
work done by the teacher as the class works on the assign- 
ment so that any remaining difficulties can be remedied. 

This constitutes the first lesson on factoring. 

The next class session starts by clearing up all questions 
on the assignment given above. It is well to have the class 
individually give their answers to the exercises as this helps 
to detect the errors so that they can be remedied. After the 
remedial work, the next type of factoring is presented. 

Teacher, writing on the blackboard, says, “Let us do 
the following multiplications.” 

2K 2=27=4 
3X3=3?=9 
6X 6= 6 = 36 

After several problems of this type, the teacher introduces 
the term perfect square as any number which is the product 
of another number multiplied by itself. Members of the 
class are asked to give other examples of perfect squares. 
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Then the work continues: 

Teacher: “Since we know that (a+b) multiplied by 
(2+ b) (Do this multiplication before the class) gives 
a* 1. 2ab + b? as a product, can we consider the following 
as true? 

(a+b) (a+b) = (a+b)? =a? + 2ab-+ b? 
What would you call the expression a? + 2ab + b??” 


A few will recognize it as a perfect square, and the [ 


others will grasp quickly the situation as it is progressively 
presented from numerical expressions to algebraic expres- 
sions. Several more algebraic perfect squares are developed 


in a like manner before the class and with the help of the 7 


class, and each of these developments is left on the black- 
board for reference in a few moments, thus: 

a+b 

a+b 


a? + ab 
+ ab + b? 


a? + 2ab + b? 
(a+b) (a+b) = (a+b)? =a? + 2ab + b? 
se 3 & 





2a+b 
2a+b 





4a? +. 2ab 
+ 2ab + b? 


4a + 4ab + b? 
(2a +b) (2a-+b) = (2a+ b)? = 4a* 4+ 4ab + b? 
a ae i 





3x — 4y 
3x — 4y 
9x? — 12xy 
— 12xy + 16y? 





9x°—24xy + 16y? 
(3x — 4y) (3x — 4y) = (3x — 4y)?= 9x? — 24xy + 16y? 


Now the teacher turns the above products around end 


for end and says, “If I write these products this way (write i, 
as below) I find that a2? 4+ 2ab + b? =(a+b)? = & 
(a +b) (a +b), and that 4a? + 4ab + b? = (2a+ b)? & 


= (2a+b) (2a+b), and also that (9x*— 24xy + 


16y?) = (3x — 4y)? = (3x— 4y) (3x—4y). Can we : 
then say that the numbers on the right of the equal signs 7 


above are the factors of the numbers on the left? (Class 
agrees.) Then we can say that we have factored an al- 
gebraic perfect square. You will notice that the perfect 


squares we have been considering are trinomial perfect } 


squares, that is, each has three terms. Are all ‘trinomials’ 
perfect squares? Let us see.” 


At this point multiply two numbers like (a—b) and ? 


(3a + 4b) and show that although it is a trinomial, it is 
not a perfect square trinomial because it is not the product 
of a number multiplied by itself. 

Teacher: ‘Now it is evident that we must have some 
means for deciding whether or not a trinomial is a perfect 
square trinomial. This is the way we decide: Let us take 
one of these numbers which we are sure is a perfect square 
trinomial. Now, if we examine this perfect square trinomial 
closely, we note that it has two positive square terms (point 
to them). Then the first things we should seek in making 
our decision are two positive square terms. Be sure that 
the trinomial has two positive square terms. Both the co- 
efficient and the literal number should be perfect squares.” 
(Repeat several times). 

“Now, if you find that you have two positive Squares in 
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your trinomial, there remains only to test the third term to 
find whether or not it is the correct third term to make the 
expression a perfect square trinomial. The test is made 
this way. (Write on the blackboard the steps as you explain 
them.) Let us examine one of the trinomials which we know 
is a perfect square. Our first step is to take the square 
root of each of the square terms in the expression. The 
second step is to find the product of these two square roots. 
The third step is to double this product. If the absolute 
value of this number is the same as the absolute value of the 
third term in the expression, the expression is a perfect 
square trinomial. The factors are obtained by placing the 
sign of the third term between the square roots of the square 
terms and squaring this quantity.” 

The problems which were left on the blackboard are 
tested in the same way under supervision by the teacher. 
Then several other trinomials, some perfect squares, some 
not, are presented to the class either from the blackboard 
or from the textbook for practice in using the above de- 
fined test for a perfect square trinomial. Include such prob- 
lems as: 

(1) a?-+ ab + b? 

(2) x*— 2xy—y* 

(3) 3x° — 2xy + y? 

(4) 4x? — 4xy + 1 
all of which are not perfect squares. By working with 
such problems the students learn to seek the right things 
in their method for testing trinomials. They will be 
warned by these examples to seek positive square terms, 
to make the middle term be twice the trae of the 
square roots of the square terms and to guard against expres- 
sions which look like perfect squares but which upon 
closer examination are found to contain disqualifying parts 
such as the “'y” in expression (4) above. 

Give the assignment and supervise the individuals of the 
class as they begin the work. 


The Class Corrects 

At the beginning of the next class session, errors in the 
home work are detected and corrected as before. As much 
as possible, the errors should be corrected by the members 
oi the class. The two types of factoring are now brought 
to the attention of the class and emphasis on the order of 
factoring an algebraic expression is begun. Show that a 
single expression can contain both types of factoring which 
have now been developed. 

The new work in this lesson has to do with the product 
of the sum and difference of two numbers. This work 
rarely causes any difficulty in the simple cases, but there is 
a problem which should be added to the work to help the 
student factor such exercises as: 

(1) a?— (a+b)? 

(2) («x—y)?§—e 

(3) (a+b)?— (c—d)? 
The main value of such factoring exercises is to further the 
student’s knowledge of operaticns with parentheses. These 
exercises never fail to cause trouble if they are not antici- 
pated months in advance. This anticipatory work is done 
much the same as the “build up” work in the beginning of 
the unit on factoring, thus: 

In the beginning of the term, when the preliminary work 
on algebra was being presented, several’ formulas were met. 
Some of these formulas contained parentheses, like: 

(1) A=Y%a(B +b), 

(2) A=P(1+rtt), 

(3) C=5/9 (F—32) 
When the student was instructed in the method for evalu- 
ating these formulas, the teacher was careful to explain that 
whenever parentheses occur in a problem and substitution is 
made, the work inside the parentheses must be done 
first. Moreover, and more important to our anticipatory 
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work, the teacher emphasizes the fact that the quantity 
while it is inside the parentheses is regarded as one term. 
Examples should be given, such as: 
(a+b) + (d—c) +1, etc. 
and the pupils asked to tell the number of terms in the 
expression. After a little practice they learn that a quan- 
tity in parentheses represents only one term, and find it 
easy so to recognize the fact in an expression containing 
parentheses. This fact should be rediscovered as often as 
possible as it is a common source of error. 
Other places in the course, preliminary to factoring, where 
it can be brought to the attention of the students, are: 
(1) In addition; 
4 (a+ b) —4 (c —d) 
2 (a+b) +7 (c—d) 
(a+b) +3 (c—d) 
(2) In subtraction; 
3 (a+b) — 4 (c—d) 
—2 (a+b) +7 (c—d) 


5 (a+b) —11 (c—d) 

(3) In multiplication ; 
3 (a+b) —4 (c—d) 
—2 (a+b) +7 (c—d) 


—6 (a+b)?+ 13 (a+b) (c—d) — 28 (c—d)? 

Let us emphasize again that the teacher should not become 
discouraged if the pupils do not grasp the situations in the 
above problems immediately. It will take the majority of 
the pupils considerable time to recognize the possibilities 
of problems of this sort. Just remember that this work is 
done in anticipation of work to come to make that work 
easier. 

Now, with this anticipatory work as a foundation, it is 
comparatively easy to continue the work on the product of 
the sum and difference of two numbers to more intricate 
problems, like: 

[(a+b) —c} {(a+b) +c] 
After some practice in class the students find them quite 
easy. 

In making this assignment it is well to include several 
problems in factoring to review. 

Similar methods can be developed for the remaining 
three types of elementary factoring. As this article 
has tried to show, the student's previous experience should 
not be left to chance. Rather, the teacher by anticipating 
future work can gradually build up the student’s experience 
to cope with that work. Often times the difficulty of 
new work is traceable only to lack of sufficient preparatory 
work and patience, patience, and more patience. 








Monroe County Community Forum 
The Monroe County Teachers Association has successfully 
sponsored, with the cooperation of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, and various local, social, civic, and 
service clubs, a community forum for two years. The forum 
meetings are held in the STC auditorium. 
The events for the 1938-39 forum will be at 8:15 p. m. 
in the STC auditorium on the following dates: 
Tuesday, October 11—Welsh Imperial Choir 
Tuesday, November 29—-Senator Gerald P. Nye 
Thursday, February 23-Max Gene Nohl, deep water 
diver 
Monday, March 13-—Charles Eagle Plume, a unique 
Indian 
The profits on the forum have been given to six charity 
organizations. More than 1,000 people have participated in 
the promotion and benefits of the forum. Anyone interested 
in the forum may contact Nathan G. Meyer, executive chair- 
man, Monroe County Forum, Stroudsburg. 
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Philadelphia Teachers Association President 





Milton O. Pearce, who assumed 
the presidency of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association last May 12, 
was graduated by the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy and Temple 
University. He also specialized in 
athletic coaching at the University 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Pearce began his services as 
a grade teacher in the schools of 
Philadelphia. From the grades he 
assumed a position as supervisor of 
physical education; later becoming 
a principal of elementary schools in 
which capacity he serves at present in the McClure School. 

Mr. Pearce is a member of the Schoolmen’s Club, and 
the Principals Club of Philadelphia, the Temple Chapter of 
the Phi Delta Kappa and of the Pi Pi Epsilon Delta 
Fraternities. 
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County Rural Talent Festivals 


ANY tural parent-teacher associations have been active 
M and interested in the county festivals in dramatics, 
music, and folk games which for the past eight years have 
been held in almost every county. This cultural arts pro- 
gram is conducted under the auspices of the County Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and has as its purpose the devel- 
opment of talent, the providing of wholesome fun, the 
stimulation of good quality programs in recreation and 
entertainment, as well as the educational value. 

The county festivals will likely be held sometime during 
the fall. Any adult rural organization may participate. 
Churches, P. T. A.’s, Sunday schools, granges, cooperative 
locals, youth groups, lodges, and other rural groups usually 
engage in the rural talent activities. 

One-act plays and short pageants are used in the dramatic 
phase of the festival. Music activities consist of small 
vocal groups, choirs, choruses, verse speaking choirs, in- 
strumental groups, square dance sets, and folk game 
groups. All groups must have at least three members. The 
numbers are non-competitive and groups enter simply be- 
cause they like to participate in these kinds of activities. 
The festival plan is being used to replace the contests and 
tournaments previously held. 

Although the festivals will not be held until late in the 
fall, plans should be under way now. Interested groups 
should notify the County Agricultural Extension Office im- 
mediately. Further information, together with a list of 
available plays, may be secured from the county office. 


International Friendship Material Now Ready 

New material emphasizing world friendship among chil- 
dren is available from the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, National Literature Department, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Teachers should 
send for price list. 

Of special importance is a packet designed as a friendship 
project with Mexico, suitable for classroom use for fourth 
to sixth grades but with special emphasis for fourth grade. 
The material includes two pictures (81/”x 11”) ready for 
coloring; a song, Birthday; the national dance of Mexico; 
an illustrated travel pamphlet; and other supplementary 
material. Price—25c postpaid. 
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Retirement Board Nominees 

HE committee appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Tr Public Instruction to nominate candidates for the va- 
cancy on the School Employes’ Retirement Board, which 
will be caused by the expiration of the term of Marguerite 
M. Elder on December 31, 1938, met in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction at 11:00 a. m., 
Saturday, June 18. 

The following persons constituted this committee: 
Clarence E. Ackley, substituting for Lester K. Ade, chairman 
Gerald D. Whitney, associate superintendent of schools, 

Pittsburgh 
Lloyd H. Hinkle, superintendent, Bedford County 
S. S. Shearer, State Teachers College, Shippensburg 
Caroline E. Stabler, Williamsport 
Clara Beck, Middletown 
Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 

The committee nominated Marguerite M. Elder, Pitts- 
burgh, and Mabel E. Mulock, Allentown. 

Both Miss Elder and Miss Mulock have accepted the 
nomination and their names will appear on the ballots 
which will be distributed among the members of the School 
Employes’ Retirement Association some time before De- 
cember 31, 1938. 

Full instructions for voting are printed on the back of 
the ballots, and the voting must be completed before 
December 31, 1938. 


English Teachers Convention in St. Louis 


The 28th annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, to be held at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, November 24-26, will devote considerable time to 
appraisals of English curricula. ‘Evaluating the Program in 
English” is the general theme chosen by Marquis E. Shattuck 
of Detroit, president of the Council, for the convention. 

Among those who will discuss recent important surveys 
and experiments and their implications for teachers of 
English are Wilfred Eberhardt of Ohio State University, 
English consultant in the evaluation study undertaken by 
the Progressive Education Association; Dora V. Smith of 
the University of Minnesota, specialist in English in the 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry; and Harold Spears, Di- 
rector of Research and Curriculum, Evansville, Indiana. 

The elementary school, junior high school, senior high 
school, teachers college, college, and journalism sections will 
all hold meetings during the week-end; and there will be a 
session for leaders of local English organizations. Among 
the topics which will be discussed are: English in adult 
education, reading in the secondary school and on the col- 
lege level, current problems in usage, radio in the school, 
evaluation of motion pictures and magazines, creative writ- 
ing, international relations, problems of the small high 
school, semantics in the English program, and the challenge 
of general education. 


Fellowship for Women 


The first $1,500 award of the Mary Isabel Sibley Fellow- 
ship for women will be made soon after March 15, 1939. 
Applications for the Fellowship, which is to be awarded 
alternately in the fields of Greek and French to women 
candidates who are unmarried and between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five, should reach the Executive Sec- 
retary of ® BK not later than February first next. 

Complete information and application blanks may be ob- 
ained from the office of the United Chapters, 145 West 
55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Early Reports from Local Branches 

P TO September 15, the following local branches 
U reported memberships for 1938-39 and sent their dues 
and their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
PSEA Headquarters. Those starred are 100% in the PSEA. 


No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 
*Adams County ........... 233 $58.25 
LB CAC: 8 Rete RE eee eee 41 2.00 
*Cameron County .........- 59 29.50 
ME@NAHELOR -oisia nes 53 dis teres TOM 4 “uses 
Chester County ..........-. 609 108.50 
leather: 2c e 5 ee es S54 Se 
Dickinson College ......... CA) favens 
*McKees Rocks ............ 93 46.50 
Philedeipla ...-...-+-++-> 55 re 
*University School, Pittsburgh 13 3.50 
University of Scranton ...... 14 


Chain Store Tax Decision Awaited 


HE status of salary increases with increments for teach- 
te in fourth-class districts, as provided in the Horting 
Bill passed at the last session of the General Assembly, con- 
tinues uncertain pending a decision from the Dauphin 
County Court. 

Immediately following the passage of this legislation, the 
chain stores secured a temporary injunction from the Dau- 
phin County Court prohibiting the collection of the tax by 
the Department of Revenue. An effort was then made by 
the chain stores to have this injunction made permanent. 
Final briefs with reference to this second injunction were 
presented in the Dauphin County Court during the month 
of May, 1938. A decision should be forthcoming shortly. 
The clarification of the status of this legislation is dependent 
upon this court decision. 

Because of the undetermined status of the legislation, 
school districts in many instances have not put into effect 
the new salary provisions provided in the Horting Bill. If 
the ultimate decision rendered on the chain store tax is 
favorable, there is no question but that districts will be 
liable for the salaries and increments from the date of the 
passage of the act. If the ultimate decision holds that the 
chain store tax is not constitutional and if, by reason of 
that fact, the provisions of the Horting Bill are held to be 
inoperative, additional legislation will be required at the 
next session of the General Assembly to correct the inade- 
quacies of salaries in fourth-class districts. 

It is difficult to predict a judicial decision. The general 
opinion is, from those who participated in the arguments 
before the court, that neither side holds an advantage. 

The development of legislation increasing the salaries of 
teachers in fourth-class districts was the outcome of a con- 
ference of a committee of the PSEA with Governor Earle 
and the chairmen of the education committees in the House 
and Senate. The PSEA is hopeful that the ultimate decision 
will be favorable to the teachers in fourth-class districts. If 
it is not, efforts will be continued to seek enactment of 
needed legislation. 
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The Special Session 

HE major items of educational legislation in the special 

session are as follows: 

The $75,000,000 school building program authorized by 
the Thompson Bills has been enacted into law and was 
approved by the Governor on September 8. 


The act to confirm and validate past tax levies or assess- 
ments made by school districts in the first class and liens 
filed thereon, sponsored by Mr. Shepard of Philadelphia, 
has passed both houses and is in the hands of the Governor. 


The act to amend and re-enact Section 524 of the School 
Code by limiting and prescribing the method of fixing the 
levy of school taxes in school districts of the first class 
passed second reading in the Senate on September 7. 

An act to amend the school merger legislation of the last 
session of the General Assembly, sponsored by Senator 
Ruth, passed second reading on September 7 and was re- 
committed to the Committee on Education the same day. 

The act to provide an additional method for creating in- 
dependent school districts by authorizing the Governor to 
give approval to such districts and appoint the school direc- 
tors, sponsored by Mrs. Horting, was reported from the 
House Education Committee on September 7. 

An act to amend the tenure act by adding marriage as 
a cause for dismissal has not been reported from the House 
Education Committee and no action is expected on it. Mr. 
Alexander, who sponsored the bill referred to above, has 
recently introduced another bill with reference to married 
teachers which authorizes “boards of school directors to 
dismiss or refuse re-election to married professional em- 
ployees” by providing that such authority is given to the 
school board regardless of any provision of any act of 
assembly to the contrary notwithstanding. 


PSPA to Meet in Altoona, October 28 and 29 


CHOOL publication advisers and student staff workers 
S are requested to draw a circle around the dates, October 
28 and 29, on their school calendars by Charles A. Faris, 
general chairman for the thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Association. These dates are 
those for the annual convention which is to be held this 
year in Altoona, instead of in Hershey as hitherto, and in 
October, instead of in December. 

The fall is the most beautiful time of year in Central 
Pennsylvania, and Altoona will spare no pains to make this 
convention a memorable one for PSPA members. Driving 
will be good at this time of year; train service to Altoona, 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is splendid. 

Features planned for the convention, besides the scenery, 
include speakers of wide repute in the field of journalism, 
sessions for faculty advisers and student members of school 
publications, clinics for scientific analysis by experts of all 
types of student publications, and a convention banquet in 
the high school cafeteria. 

Entertainment features which have been promised by the 
convention city are musical selections by the Altoona High 
A Cappella choir and a sightseeing tour to the world fa- 
mous Horseshoe Curve and vicinity. 

Convention headquarters will be in the Altoona Senior 
High School. All leading hotels are offering reduced rates. 
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Education Bulletin 

HE Association’s weekly publication, Education Bulletin, 
T will begin its seventh year with issue number 1, 
volume 7, October 17, 1938. 

Since the regular session of the General Assembly will 
convene in January, 1939, the Education Bulletin will 
feature legislative happenings with particular reference to 
educational bills. In addition, each number, as in the past, 
will contain up-to-the-minute news and facts of educa- 
tional happenings throughout the State and nation. 

The subscription price of 25 cents will bring approxi- 
mately 32 weekly issues to you. Subscriptions can be 
made at the same time as joining the PSEA. 

All members of the Association are urged to become 
subscribers and regular readers of this weekly publication. 
Members are also invited to contribute material which will 
help make each number of the Bulletin an interesting and 
useful one. 


Education Congress 

ACING the theme, ‘Paramount Issues in Public Edu- 
Freation,” the Annual Education Congress will convene in 
Harrisburg on October 4 for a two-day meeting. The 
Congress this year will comprise three general sessions in 
the Education Building and a luncheon meeting in the Penn 
Harris Hotel. 

The speakers for the occasion include the Honorable 
George H. Earle, Governor of the Commonwealtlh of 
Pennsylvania; Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; I. Newton Edwards, professor of school admin- 
istration, University of Chicago; J. Frank Faust, President, 
PSEA; Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, North- 
western University, and Philip W. L. Cox, professor of sec- 
ondary education, New York University. 

With the public education program in Pennsylvania mov- 
ing forward at its present rapid rate, many crucial problems 
face these school officials as they meet for their annual 
Congress. As in previous years, the addresses and discus- 
sions of the conference will be devoted to educational prob- 
lems of current interest. Among the topics listed for 
presentation and discussion are the following: Consolidating 
the Gains in Education, Improving the Educational System 
Through Better Financing, Financial Problems Affecting 
Pennsylvania’s Program, What the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association Study Reveals, Coordinating Community 
Educational Forces, The Education of Adults, and What 
Lies Ahead in Secondary Education. 

Following the major addresses of the three general ses- 
sions, which will be held Tuesday and Wednesday, there 
will be open discussion of problems relating to the topic 
under consideration. Presiding at these sessions and di- 
recting the discussions will be staff members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, including Clarence E. Ack- 
ley, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction; Donald 
P. Davis, director of the Bureau of Administration and Fi- 
nance; Paul L. Cressman, director of the Bureau of In- 
struction; and Carl D. Morneweck, chief of Division of 
Child Accounting and Research. 

Members of the 1938 Education Congress Committee ap- 
pointed by Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, are as follows: Co-Chairmen: Gerald D. Whitney and 
Clarence E. Ackley, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Allen E. Bacon, superintendent, Wilkes-Barre; 
C. B. Dissinger, superintendent, Pike County; Thomas H. 
Ford, superintendent, Reading; J. G. Hulton, superintendent, 
Latrobe; H. V. Herlinger, superintendent, Mt. Lebanon; 
J. Roy Jackson, superintendent, Beaver Falls; F. D. Keboch, 
supervising principal, Aspinwall; Kent Kelley, superinten- 
dent, Greene County; J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secre- 
tary, PSEA; S. V. Kimberland, superintendent, Washington 
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County; Abram M. Kulp, superintendent, Montgomery 
County; Dale D. McMaster, superintendent, Johnstown; 
Warren P. Norton, superintendent, Meadville; William 
C. Sampson, superintendent, Upper Darby; Herbert L. 
Spencer, president, Pennsylvania College for Women; 
Charles S. Swope, president, State Teachers College, West 
Chester; and A. M. Weaver, superintendent, Williamsport. 


Education Congress Luncheon 

HE luncheon, in connection with the Education Con- 

gress, will be held October 5, 1938, at 12:30 p. m., 
in the ballroom of the Penn Harris Hotel. An unusual 
program has been planned by the committee and from all 
accounts, the luncheon this year will not only be chal- 
lenging from the professional point of view but also stimu- 
lating from the point of view of the present economic 
factors involved in the matter of supporting adequate 
educational programs. 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will be toastmaster. Honorable George H. Earle, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, will extend greet- 
ings to the members of the Congress. Philip W. L. Cox, 
professor of secondary education, New York University, 
and Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, will be the two speakers for the 
occasion. 

Because of the limited seating capacity, it has been 
suggested that reservations be made in advance. Tickets 
are available through Henry Klonower, Director, Teacher 
Education and Certification, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Room 202 Education Building. 


Special Education Conference 

Annually teachers of special education in the State 
gather in Harrisburg for the Fall Conference, which this year 
convenes Friday evening, October 7, with a dinner meeting 
at the Penn Harris Hotel. 

Following the dinner, an illustrated talk, ‘The Least of 
These,” will be given by L. N. Yepson, director of the 
Division of Classification and Parole, Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. This address will be 
ef vital interest to all concerned with the education of 
handicapped children. Superintendents and other school 
officials are welcome. Price of dinner to non-members, $2. 

Sectional meetings on Saturday morning will be followed 
by a general session at 11:00 a. m., in the Forum of the 
Education Building, at which Lester K. Ade, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, will speak on “The Place 
of Special Education in Our Modern Program.” Mabel 
Farson, psychologist, Philadelphia Board of Education, will 
speak on the Handicapped Child in the Public School. 
Matters of unusual importance to teachers of special educa- 
tion are scheduled for action at the business session. 


The November Mecca for Deans 
The State Convention 

EW deans, old deans, slim deans, plump deans—all 
N will endeavor to get to Harrisburg to learn about 
“Education for Democratic Living,” to hear Alice V. 
Keliher and Hilda Taba of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Alice Hanson of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee, and Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women in Harris- 
burg, November 4 and 5. An opportunity to greet old 
friends, to gain new ones, to enjoy a delightful week-end 
and to share in an enriching educational experience! 

Come to Harrisburg November 4-5. 
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Convention District Meetings 


Central Convention District 
OCK HAVEN and its State Teachers College will again 
be host to the annual convention of the Central Dis- 
trict of PSEA on Thursday and Friday, October 6 and 7. 
This meeting, the district’s thirteenth annual convention, 
will be a joint one with the Mountain Arts Association. 


At the general sessions, of which there will be four, 
the speakers scheduled are: Ernest O. Melby, dean, School 
of Education, Northwestern University; Michail M. Dorizas, 
professor of economic geography, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; J. Frank Faust, President of PSEA, Chambersburg ; 
Roy M. Hatch, head of the department of social studies, 
Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J.; Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette College; and Salom 
Rizk, lecturer and publicist, New York City. 

Group meetings for special interests include county and 
district superintendents, senior and junior high schools, 
rural and graded schools, guidance, geographical science, 
languages, English, social studies, mathematics, librarians, 
health education, school nurses, art, home economics, agri- 
culture, commercial, music, and industrial education. 

The educational fraternities, Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Phi Kappa, will hold a dinner Friday night; Pi Lambda 
Theta will have a lunch Friday noon. Demonstration 
lessons will be conducted in the Campus Training School; 
commercial exhibits will be on display in the gymnasium of 
the State Teachers College. 

The officers of the district are: C. Ebbert Plasterer, 
Emporium, president ; S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield, first 
vice-president ; Levi Gilbert, Altoona, second vice-president ; 
C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven, secretary. 


Western Convention District 

HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference, 
7 of which the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 13, 14, and 
15. 

The Conference will open on Thursday, October 13, with 
a series of meetings designed primarily for school superin- 
tendents and supervising principals, elementary school, and 
high school principals. The first meeting on this day will 
be a combined meeting for these three groups, followed 
by a luncheon. In the early afternoon there will be group 
meetings for superintendents, high school principals, and 
elementary school principals. This series of meetings wll 
close with a joint meeting later in the afternoon. Francis 
M. Garver of the University of Pennsylvania; F. T. Spauid- 
ing of Harvard University; Lester K. Ade, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; and John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of the Pasadena, California, public schools will 
be the out-of-town speakers at these meetings. 

The general meeting of the Conference will be held 
Friday morning, at which time William Lyon Phelps will 
be the principal speaker. The president of the PSEA for 
the current year, J. Frank Faust, will also be a speaker 
at the general meeting. 

On Friday afternoon educational conferences sponsored 
by the University of Pittsburgh are scheduled. These con- 
ferences cover the fields of character, elementary, health, 
secondary, and vocational education. Included among the 
out-of-town speakers at these meetings are J. R. Whitaker 
of the University of Wisconsin; Grace Loucks Elliott of 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association; Oscar K. Buros, Rutgers University; Harl R. 
Douglass, University of North Carolina; Jackson R. Shar- 


man of the University of Alabama; F. T. Struck of the 
Pennsylvania State College; and Dr. Garver who appeared 
on the Thursday programs. In addition to the conferences 
sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, a conference of 
public school clerks and a music conference are scheduled 
tor Friday afternoon. 

The business meeting of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will follow the Friday conferences. Robert 
M. Steele, president of the State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, and president of the District, will preside. Com- 
mittee reports will be given and officers for the coming 
year elected at this meeting. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for 
the meeting of the various sections of the Western Con- 
vention District, although some sections are planning their 
meetings for other times. Prominent out-of-town speakers 
who will appear on these programs are Dorothy Park Latta 
ot New York University; Elizabeth Drew of Cambridge, 
England; Edith L. Nichols of the New York City public 
schools; George B. Cressey of Syracuse University; Howard 
K. Hogan of the West Virginia Department of Education; 
Amey E. Watson of Haverford; Laurentine Collins of the 
Detroit public schools; Belmont Farley of the National 
Education Association; Walter B. Carver of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Roy Harris of New York; Walter V. Bingham of 
the National Occupational Conference. In addition, some 
of the out-of-town speakers from the Friday meetings will 
remain in Pittsburgh to address certain section meetings. 
Persons prominent in educational and civic circles in 
Western Pennsylvania are also scheduled to appear on 
various programs. 

A number of luncheons and dinners are planned by 
various sections and groups affiliated with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference. Among the affiliated 
organizations meeting at this time are the Western Penn- 
sylvania Deans and Advisers Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Pi Lambda Theta. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
and the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny 
County Public Schools, the Association of Independent 
School Districts of Allegheny County, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, the Pittsburgh public schools, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind. The general plan of the meetings is under the 
supervision of C. A. Buckner, who is permanent chairman 
of the Conference, and A. M. Goldberger, the permanent 
secretary, assisted by an advisory committee and the 
executive committee of the Western Convention District of 
the PSEA. The officers of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict for the current year are Robert M. Steele of the State 
Teachers College, California, president; J. C. Werner, 
assistant superintendent in Allegheny County, and David 
R. Sumstine of the Pittsburgh public schools, vice-presi- 
dents; and A. M. Goldberger of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 


Good Fellowship Dinner 


GAIN the spirit of Good Fellowship will prevail when 

the members of the Western Convention District 
gather on Friday evening, October 14, at seven o'clock in 
the ball room of Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, for the 
fourth annual conference dinner. This dinner is sponsored 
by the Pittsburgh Branch of the PSEA, and this year the 
committees working out the arrangements for the occasion 
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are under the direct leadership of W. D. McCoy, the 
treasurer of the local branch. 

J. Frank Faust, president of PSEA, Chambersburg, will 
be the honor guest and will bring greetings from the state 
organization. C. E. Dickey, superintendent of Allegheny 
County schools, will be the toastmaster, and Robert M. 
Steele, president of the Western Convention District, will 
preside. Outstanding musicians and vocalists will present 
a program of unusual excellence, and there will be group 
singing that will add to the joviality of the occasion. Fol- 
lowing the dinner there will be a reception and dance; for 
those who do not care to dance, there will be tables for 
cards. 

All tickets will be reserved and tables will be assigned 
by members of the general committee. Each table will ac- 
commodate 10 persons, but smaller groups and individuals 
may make reservations. 

The tickets will be $2 per person, and the ticket sale 
will close October 8. Requests for tickets should be ac- 
companied by check made payable to W. D. McCoy, Ad- 
ministration Building, Pittsburgh. 

Enthusiastic committees working under the leadership of 
the following committee chairmen are making plans that 
should bring to the William Penn ball room a record crowd 
inspired by professional good-will. The committee chair- 
men include Irene E. McDermott, E. A. Dimmick, W. D. 
McCoy, E. W. Case, Fred W. Glaser, Grace Courtney, 
Helen M. Brennan, Harriet W. Morgan, Mary E. Wyman, 
Laura M. Braun, and Victor V. Young. The Pittsburgh 
Branch delegates will serve as ushers. 


Eastern Convention District 

HE convention of the Eastern District of PSEA, to be 

held in Allentown, October 20 and 21, will open with 
a dinner at the Americus Hotel Thursday evening, which 
the Schoolmen’s Club of Allentown and the Department of 
County and District Superintendents and Supervising Prin- 
cipals are holding. All men in the district may attend. The 
dinner will be addressed by J. Frank Faust, President of 
PSEA, Chambersburg, and Paul R. Mort, director of the 
school of advanced education, Columbia University. Dr. 
Faust will talk on The Problem of Financing Education in 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Mort on School Finance in Relation to 
the Adaptability of Public School Systems. 

The general meeting on Friday morning, from 9:30 to 
12:00, will be divided into three meeting places in order to 
accommodate the large attendance expected. With only 
slight variation, the same program will be held at each of 
these meeting places. The speakers will be J. Frank Faust; 
Emile B. de Sauze who will report on conditions in 
European countries under the title, ““Why a Frenchman Be- 
haves as He Does”; Angela M. Broening, who directs re- 
search in English instruction in Baltimore, will speak on 
What Literature Can Do for Youth; and George B. 
Strayer, who has just completed the first volume of a 
report of the Educational Policies Commission, will discuss 
this volume under the title, “Changes in the Structure and 
Administration of Education.” 

Friday afternoon sectional and departmental meetings 
will be held. In the evening at the general meeting a report 
from the ‘National Commission on High School Standards 
will be given. This commission has been exploring prob- 
lems of high schools all over the United States for five 
years. While their report has not yet been published, much 
of the statistical material has been put on lantern slides. 
The chairman of the Commission will be present with these 
slides to give an advance picture of what promises to be 
the plan for secondary education over the next 25 years. 
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Northwestern Convention District 
HE meeting of the Northwestern District of the PSEA 
will be held on Thursday evening, October 20 and 
Friday, October 21, at Erie. 

Among the main speakers are: 

Homer P. Rainey, Director, American Youth Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, North- 
western University 

William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University 

G. A. Yoakam, Professor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh 

M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College 

H. Frank Hare, Chief, Secondary Education, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 

A feature attraction of the meeting will be a Friendship 
Dinner to be held on Friday evening, October 21. An all 
Northwestern Pennsylvania High School Band of 150 pieces 
will be among the musical groups represented at the con- 
vention. 

The main sessions will be held at the Strong Vincent 
High School, other sessions in neighboring schools in the 
city. President Willis E. Pratt expects an attendance of 
between 2,000 and 2,500. 


Midwestern Convention District 


HE seventh annual meeting of the Midwestern Conven- 
eo District will be conducted in New Castle on Octo- 
ber 21. Last year the one day provided for the two general 
sessions and thirty-three departments, sections, and dinner 
meetings proved so highly successful that the plan will be 
repeated again this year. 

A unique feature of the section meetings this year is an 
excursion through the Shenango Pottery (makers of Havi- 
land china in America), by the combined science sections 
and science club. 

A noteworthy array of speakers for the General Sessions 
includes, Bernard C. Claussen, famous radio clergymen of 
Pittsburgh, Harry Elmer Barnes, author and historian, and 
one of the speakers at the 1937 PSEA Convention at Harris- 
burg, and William S$. Gray of the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago. 

The one-day meeting inaugurated last year greatly aug- 
mented attendance particularly in the department and section 
meetings. 


Southern Convention District 

HE thirteenth annual convention of the Southern Con- 
| eto District, PSEA, will be held in Lancaster, 
Friday and Saturday, October 28 and 29. The program 
of the second day of the Lancaster County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute will be merged with the program of the Convention. 
This ideal combination has been made possible through 
the cooperation of the Lancaster County teachers, together 
with the hearty approval of County Superintendent Arthur 
P. Mylin. 

There will be three important general sessions. Two 
of these will be held on Friday, and one on Saturday fore- 
noon. There will be the usual number of sectional meet- 
ings to accommodate all groups within the area. 

An effective program will furnish substantial returns for 
attending the sessions. Educators, eminent in their fields, 
have been engaged for the occasion. They are as follows: 

Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, O. 
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William Mather Lewis, Easton 

Julian E. Butterworth, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Emmett A. Betts, Pennsylvania State College 

Cameron Beck, New York City 

The officers of the district are: president, Daniel A. 
Kline, New Bloomfield; secretary, D. W. Geist, Blue Ball. 


Association Activities 


Committee on Legislation 

MEETING of the Committee on Legislation of the 

PSEA was held at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Thursday, 
August 18, 1938, with all but one member present or ac- 
counted for. Clarence E. Ackley, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, met with the committee 
during the forenoon and Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, joined the committee at luncheon. 

The committee considered educational bills introduced 
at the special session of the General Assembly and took the 
following action: 

1. Opposed tax abatement bills in principle 

2. Gave approval and support to House Bill 22 and 
Senate Bill 39 dealing with legislation for first-class districts 

3. Approved Senate Bill 40 which amends Act 157 
of the 1937 General Assembly, the Ruth-Brownfield Bill 

4. Opposed House Bill 24 reducing the age of com- 
pulsory attendance and House Bill 52 which authorizes the 
Governor, in certain instances, to approve the creation of 
independent districts and appoint the school directors 

5. Opposed House Bill 25 which would make marriage 
a cause for dismissal and voted opposition to any tenure 
legislation introduced at this special session 

6. Approved the Thompson Bills which authorize a 
$75,000,000 school building program. 

It was voted to forward this action to the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Education Committees. 

The committee deferred consideration of the program 
of legislation for 1939 awaiting the recommendations and 
report of the School Costs Survey Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


School Costs Survey Committee 

A meeting of the subcommittees of the School Costs 
Survey Committee on taxation, sources of revenue, and 
distribution of State subsidies was held at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, Tuesday, August 16, 1938, with all 
members present or accounted for. Meeting with the com- 
mittee were Carl D. Morneweck of the Department of 
Public Instruction and P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary 
of the State School Directors Association. 

The members at this meeting gave approval: 

1. To a series of recommendations of the subcommittee 
on taxation and sources of revenue with reference to taxa- 
tion 

2. To recommendations of the subcommittee on taxa- 
tion and sources of revenue with reference to assessments 

3. To a statement of the subcommittee on distribution 
of State subsidies on a foundation program 

4. To a series of recommendations on apportionment 
and distribution of subsidies. 

September 17 was fixed as the date for the next meeting 
of the entire committee, at which time it will consider the 
proposals agreed upon by the subcommittees at its meet- 
ing August 16 and receive in detail a report from the 
subcommittee on taxation and sources of revenue. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gayman, Secretary 
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Whitehall Township Superintendent 





Clarence M. Gockley was elected 
superintendent of the Whitehall 
Township Schools to succeed Wil- 
liam D. Landis who retired. Mr. 
Gockley had served as principal of 
the Whitehall High School for five 
and one-half years and head of the 
science department for thirteen 
years. 

Mr. Gockley is a graduate of the 
Schaefferstown High School, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, 
Muhlenberg College, and has taken 
graduate work at Pennsylvania 
State College, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Lehigh University. 














CLARENCE M. GOCKLEY 


Secondary School Principals 

HE fourth session of the Pennsylvania Branch, Depart- 
yl ip of Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, will be held on October 28 and 29 
in the Forum, Education Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Plans are under way for a preliminary meeting on 
Thursday evening, October 27, of the various committees 
organized to prepare revised courses for the non-academic 
youth affected by recent State Legislation. State commit- 
tees are at work in the following fields: guidance, home 
economics, English and reading, mathematics, science, so- 
cial studies, languages, subject interest groups, and com- 
munity resources. 

Friday morning and. afternoon, October 28, and Saturday 
morning, October 29, reports on problems and studies as- 
signed by the planning committee will be given; these in- 
clude: guidance, character education, community resources, 
student participation in the school program, public relations, 
secondary school standards (final report) ; progress reports 
on school and college relations, educational adjustments 
for pupils of high native ability, together with progress re- 
ports from the State Discussion Groups determined by the 
preceding Thursday evening session. 

Friday Evening Banquet, place and price to be deter- 
mined; the Speaker, Forrest E. Long, School of Education, 
New York University; the topic, some phase of ‘The Chal- 
lenge of Modern Education.” 


Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania 
HEN the Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Auditorium of the Frick School, Pitts- 

burgh, Saturday, October 15, its members will hear an 

address by George B. Cressey of the Department of Geology 
and Geography of Syracuse University. Dr. Cressey will 
speak of China, the Land of Contrasts. His address will 
be followed by a discussion of the Functional Use of 

Graphic Materials in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 

by J. H. Whitaker of the geography department of the 

University of Wisconsin. 

An exhibit of children’s work will be under the direction 
of Thelma Waddle of the Frick elementary school. A 
luncheon will be served at 12:30. 

The chairman of the geography club is G. E. Harding 
of the State Teachers College, California; vice-chairman, 
Jessie Whitehill, Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh; 
secretary-treasurer, Elsie Hofer, Herron Hill Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh. 
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Dean at STC, California 


Theodore A. Siedle, for the last 
10 years a member of the faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh 
and, since 1931, assistant dean of 
the School of Education, has been 
named dean of instruction at the 
State Teachers College, California. 
Dr. Siedle will begin his new du- 
ties in September. 

Dr. Siedle, who has a_back- 
ground of newspaper work and 
public school teaching in addition 
to his university teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience, was gradu- 
ated from Allegheny College in 
1924. He received his master’s degree in 1930 from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy from the University in June. 

During 1937 he was president of the College and Univer- 
sity section of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

















THEODORE A. SIEDLE 








General Smathers Receives Service Medal 





Brigadier General C. Blaine 
Smathers, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 


School at Scotland, was awarded 
the Reilly Long Service Medal this 
summer. The medal was presented 
by General E. C. Shannon, division 
commander, at camp. 

General Smathers served as a 
private in the Spanish American 
War, the Mexican Border War, 
and the World War. He was 
promoted to Brigadier General of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard 
and assigned to command the 56th 
Brigade in April, 1937. 











a 7S 


C. BLAINE SMATHERS 





Honor Student Has Perfect Attendance 
Record 





Esther B. Clemens, a grad- 
uate of the Swatara Town- 
ship High School of Oberlin, 
completed her 12 years of 
school without being tardy 
Esther 


honor student and was chosen 


or absent. was an 


commencement speaker. 














HOLLIDAYSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, completed in October, 
1937, received much commendation from the pupils and 
the community. Four new departments were added to the 
senior high school: vocational home economics, vocational 
agriculture, physical education for boys and girls, and in- 
dustrial arts. These new departments were very successful 
in their first year of operation. 

HERNDON AND NORTHUMBERLAND High Schools will re- 
organize from an 8-4 program to a 6-6, beginning with the 
school year 1938-39. A home economics and a shop de- 
partment will be added to Northumberland High School. 


October, 1938 


New Dean at Lehigh University 





Wray H. Congdon, director of 
admissions of Lehigh University 
since 1934 and formerly high 
school inspector at the University 
of Michigan, has been named dean 
of undergraduates to succeed Dean 
C. M. McConn who will become 
dean of Washington Square college 
of New York University on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Dr. Congdon was at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for seven years 
before coming to Lehigh. He 
served there as instructor, assistant 
professor and then associate pro- 
fessor of school administration and sociology. Prior to that 
he was engaged in educational work in China for 12 years. 

Dr. Congdon was graduated by Syracuse University with 
the A. B. degree in 1914. He also holds an A. M. in Eng- 
lish from Syracuse, 1915, and an A.M. in education from 
the University of Michigan in 1922. He was awarded his 
Ph. D. in education by Michigan in 1929. 














Wray H. CoNGDON 


Adams County Teacher Retires 





E. Cecil Stover, a teacher in the 
Straban Township public schools, 
Adams County, retired at the close 
of the school year in May, 1938, 
after serving the rural schools in 
Adams County for a period of 31 
years. Mr. Stover began teaching 
at Bingaman’s School in Franklin 
Township and taught for 16 years 
in that district. He also taught 
in the Arendtsville borough ele- 
mentary school, Hamiltonban 











Township, Mt. Joy Township, and 





E. Cecit STOVER 


for the last four years in Straban 
Township. Mr. Stover has en- 
joyed a fine record of successful teaching during his 31 


years of service. 


Bucknell University’s Conference 


on Education 

HE thirteenth annual Bucknell Conference on Educa- 
T tion will be held Friday afternoon and _ evening, 
October 21. Headliners on the program are Thomas H. 
Briggs, Florence Hale, Alan Stockdale, Superintendent Alvin 
M. Weaver, and President Arnaud C. Marts of Bucknell 
University. Charles Beckler, ventriloquist, artist, magician, 
will entertain the dinner audience. A group of Sunbury 
High School pupils will furnish music for the evening pro- 
gram. 

The conference will begin with a general session at 2:30 
p. m., featuring Florence Hale and Superintendent Weaver. 
At four o'clock group conferences will be held for discus- 
sion of problems of high school and elementary school 
teachers as well as of superintendents and principals. 

The general problem for discussion is that of the adjust- 
ment of the school program to pupils whose school life 
will probably terminate at the age of eighteen. 

The entire conference will be held in the Lewisburg 
High School building. The public is invited. 
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ATTENDANCE RECORDS 
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21 YEARS 


HUNTLEY WESSNER 
SCHUYLKILL HAVEN H.S. 
12 YEARS 


RUTH GABELE . 
ROCHESTER H. S- 
12 YEARS 






OR 


ERMORE 
ROCHESTER H. S. 
11 YEARS 


—. MARION DEYAK ahs 
OBINSON TWP. SCHOOLS HELEN PAVLICK 
OON RUN BLAKELY H. 8. 
ig YEARS PECKVILLE 
12 YEARS 


MAURICE E. SHAW, JR./ 
WARFORDSBURG H. S. 









CANONSBURG H. S. 







ANNA MARY FINK 
JEANNETTE He. Ss 
12 YEARS 






PRANKLIN SMITH 
HERSHEY H.S. 
12 YEARS 











Aus oe YLOR 

PAULINE CUTURILO REESE TRAVIS png 8. 
geno 8. Ya ten He. S. PECKVILIE GEORGE HNIDA 
pee ; 12 YEARS PARRELL HN. S. 


12 YEARS 





RUSSELL COLDREN 
WEWMANSTOWN H. 
12 YEARS 


Se 


JOHN SOMPLASKY 

PREEPORT H. S. 
12 YEARS 

WILLIAM C. KLINE 

LEWISTOWN H. S- 
12 YEARS 
















CHARLES CHEWNING 
ROCHESTER He Se 
12 YEARS 


MARTHA SOULES 





12 YEARS 12 



















AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





SATURDAY 





HOLDING FAST TO 
WEALS OF FREEDOM 


SUNDAY 


ACHIEVING THE GOLDEN RULE 


THURSDAY .@ 


ACCEPTING NEW 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES 





EDUCATION FOR 
TOMORROW'S AMERICA 


NOVEMBER 6-12 1938 











81 Assistant County Superintendents Begin 


New Terms 


OLLOWING is a list of the newly appointed assistant 
county superintendents for the four-year period from 
July 4, 1938 to July 6, 1942. Those marked with an asterisk 
are new appointees. The others have been continued in 


office from the previous term. 





County 


Adams 





Armstrong «06... 
Beaver 


Bedford 
Berks 


+Blair 
Bradford 
Burs .....'. 


ape ses Sos we ee 


Butler 
Cambria 


Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 


Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware .. 


Superintendent 


Marsby C. Little 





Frank H. Remaley .... 


Ernest C. Noyes 
C. W. Peters 


*Alfred W. Beattie ... 


*John C. Werner 
James L. Hazlett 


Frank A. Barkley .... 
. Wm. Mowry 
. Newton W. Geiss .... 


Richard M. Moll 
+J. E. Butts 


Albert C. Rutter 
Charles H. Boehm .. 
Calvin Hoge ......; 
Sarah Jones 


Clara M. Shryock .... 
*Daniel L. Auchenbach. 


Nan R. Jenkins 


. Lewis R. Lenhart .... 
Webster C. Herzog ... 


Boyd A. Jarrett 


*Alfred A. Murphy ... 


D. A. Yingling 
Betty Baird 
Ida M. Walter 
C. F. Adamson 
J. Paul Burkhart 

W. R. Zimmerman 


George E. Croyle .... 


Paris B. Andes 
D. R. Thompson 


.*Maurice E. Kolpien . 
*George W. Dumbauld. 
* Andrew J. McMullen. . 


*A. W. Moats 
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Education For Tomorrow's 
































America 
“Education for Tomorrow's America” is the theme ’ 
for American Education Week which will be observed 
November 6-12. Every school in America will want 
to present today’s education to the citizens in its 
locality in order to demonstrate how it is designed for 
tomorrow's America. : 
MONDAY Although the observance of this Week is sponsored i 
nationally by the National Education Association in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Education 
and the American Legion, its success in each com- : 
munity depends upon the people who are entrusted 4 
with education there. Teachers, superintendents, ‘ 
DEVELOPING teacher organizations, boards of education, and children 
eeetaianasl in the schools are the ones who can effectively inter- : 
pret to the lay public what is going on in the schools. ¥ 
TUESDAY “Let the products of the school speak for them- ff 
selves’’ remarked a teacher this summer in discussing zi 
the interpretation of schools to the public. A good 
product is the first requisite in any public relations | 
program but it may go unseen and unappreciated if no E 
See ee organized attempt at interpretation is made. is 
MASTERING SKILLS You, as an educator, can make a vital contribution i 
a ee to the cause of education if you will begin now to | 
; plan your part in American Education Week. Each 
WEDNESDAY one shouldering his own responsibilities means that 
893,347 teacher ideas and loyalties will be applied to 
this program. 
Helpful suggestions, programs, and other materials 
can be ordered from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ATTAINING VALUES 
AND STANDARDS ACIONAL STANSNEA Og 
County Superintendent Address a i 
Bragkeiay oc ees Thomas W. Smith ... Chambersburg, I 
RD 1 
GiGCGE” 32K. aes *Kent Kelley -...550. Waynesburg 
Huntingdon ....... Frank ‘Magill ......:-. Huntingdon 
FQGIAQD, 5 S85 .0c ee D, D; Patterson... : «.... Indiana p 
eB. Weaver oc... 5 y. Indiana P 
Jefferson . Horace A. Mooney .. Brookville ie 
ee ee ee Lackawanna ....... Robert M. Northup .. Scranton p 
ort Dancaster’ <en sos De WiGeist: 25s Blue Ball ke 
i ensiiad Reeder L. Eshleman .. Millersville F 
. Gettysburg PAWIERCE. 5.56 5-3 visits RK. F. ‘Conway ...<. =. New Castle 
Pittsburgh TepanOW: ..ae sens se Reuben F. Longacre .. Lebanon k 
. Pittsburgh | 2 «Ne Rees Hobart A. Farber .... Allentown i 
. Pittsburgh Bygerhie™ <5. sa jessus.krts P. T. Kane ......... Kingston H 
Pittsburgh Wesley E. Davies .... Kingston 
. Pittsburgh Eugene S. Teter ..... West Hazleton 
. Kittanning “Rexford J. Noack .... Forty Fort 
Baden LVCOMIND 3 cds enw ses Clarence H. McConnel. Montoursville ; 
. Bedford Memento is asec a R. 'P; Barnhart... ...:. Mt. Jewett i 
Oley IMICECER eos di ec ners *John B. ‘Gutler on. s... Sharpsville k 
. Robesonia AEB ING s s,s oes Wesley J. Fisher . Lewistown i 
. Martinsburg Monroe: ..s.< kos hess Nathan G. Meyer .... East Stroudsburg : 
Montgomery ....... Abby Wager ........ Norristown 
. Perkasie M. Wesley Detwiler .. Norristown 
. Morrisville Northampton ...... Robert N. Taylor .... Hellertown 
. Slippery Rock Northumberland . John B. Boyer ....2. Herndon, R. D. 1 
. Johnstown PEGE. 5 os oss se Albert E. Deckard ... New Bloomfield 
Wilmore [2fn) 112 oe ee a Paul H. Conner ...... Coudersport 
Johnstown Schuylkill ..c..c8% James D. Toole ..... Minersville 
. Nesquehoning Arthur H. Henninger.. Pinegrove : 
Bellefonte Stivdet soe scan os Arthur M. Felker .... Beavertown esi 
West Chester SOMemset 55.6 eos Merle R. Schrock .... Berlin, R. D. 1 
. West Chester *Clarence C. Shaffer .. Confluence 
Rimersburg Susquehanna ....... Wayne C. Webster ... Montrose 
. Clearfield MAORA is otic sincere = *Walter W. Swimley .. Knoxville 
. Lock Haven WERBBOO oon sae *Sheridan H. Harlan .. Franklin > 
. Catawissa Warren 05644. ..*W. J. Summerville .. Tidioute Pi 
. Meadville Washington ....... *§. V. Kimberland .... Washington i 
. Carlisle William G. Burkett .. Canonsburg,R.D.1 is 
_ Harrisburg WOURE chk ton weiner H. B. Ammerman .... Honesdale Ei 
Media Westmoreland John H. Elliott ...... Greensburg & 
: Media James Hughes ....... Greensburg es 
. Ridgway SC Wallace =o dc55 Greensburg PY 
Weslevville NO anrek eee *Scott W. Knaub ..... Manchester : 
Uniontown ‘Harry W. Shenk ..... Dallastown : 
Markleysburg *Newly appointed Assistant County Superintendents. ps 
. Fairchance +Blair County did not have an Assistant last year. ss 
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ODERN TEACHERS all over the 
country are showing keen inter- 
est in health programs for the class- 
room. They are eager and anxious to 
promote physical fitness along with 
mental alertness. That’s why so many 
teachers today are conducting oral hy- 
giene drills—explaining to pupils how 
care of the teeth and gums will help to 
protect the brightness of their smiles. 
This classroom crusade for dental 
health has the hearty approval of den- 
tists. For today’s soft foods cheat gums 
of vigorous exercise. Gums tend to be- 
come weak, sensitive—and often, lazy, 
unexercised gums give evidence of 
their distress by leaving a tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


No phase of present-day classroom work is better planned or executed than 
the dental health lessons children receive. Even in the primary grades, young- 
sters are being taught that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed 
to help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles. 


Through the splendid efforts of health-minded 
teachers, thousands of youngsters 


are learning to help safeguard their smiles 


“With the help of your chart—we have a 
most successful oral hygiene campaign— 


and Gum Massage plays an important part!” 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 











Modern gums need extra care—need 
the stimulating help of massage. And 
even in primary grades, the simple 
technique of gum massage is easily 
taught. The index finger is placed on the 
outside of the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. In this way, cir- 
culation is aroused within the gum tis- 
sues. Lazy, underworked gums respond 
to the regular stimulation of massage 
with a new, healthier soundness. 

As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is 








S. % Ee =] 4” . ys 


Because today’s tender, creamy 


foods require no vigorous chew- 
ing, modern gums are deprived 
of the stimulating exercise na- 
ture intended them to have. 





This wise young man is start- 
ing now to help safeguard his 
future oral health—by practic- 
ing at home the gum massage 
lesson he learned in school. 






“Teacher said to massage our gums with 
our tooth brush—like this...” Parents 
are learning from their children the 
value of gum massage to sounder teeth 
and healthier gums. 





particularly helpful. For Ipana is espe- 
cially designed not only to keep teeth 
sparklingly bright, but with massage 
to help keep gums firmer and healthier. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 


Many teachers iell us that our class- 
room helps are an incentive to their 
pupils’ interest in better dental health. 
An attractive colored wall chart enti- 
tled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and complete 
outline for a school-wide “Good Teeth” 
Contest are available. Write us, giving 
name of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number of 
pupils. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational 
Dept., 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Established 1887 











NEW BOOKS 








Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 


they may never 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to sec ure the books. 





POSTER 


vOUG.. WEEK 
Availab:e from Book Week. 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City, at 25¢ a copy. (17 x 22). 


THE Stupy Hari. Hannah Logasa. 190 pp. 

Illus. Macmillan. $2 

The author of th’s book on the study hall 

in junior and senior high schools presents 
the principles and techniques of study-hall 
management with criticisms and directions 
for the improvement of its equipment and 
organization. She devotes two chapters to 
the meaning of study and discusses ‘‘study 
guidance,” general or specific. An interest- 
ing chapter is one on the methods of im- 
proving pupil behavior in the study hall. 
CREATIVE WAYS FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS. 

Josephine Murray and Effie G. Bathurst. 

396 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $2.40 

Ideas and materials to aid in building 

programs for schools, rural and urban. Pro- 
grams are now thought of, not as a thing 
apart from the curriculum, but as an integ- 
ral part of it. The authors purpose to 
help teachers motivate their programs by dis- 
cussing activities and suggesting sources of 
ccntent used by teachers in various socialized 
and creative public schools. 


WHEN WASHINGTON DANCED. Clarence 


Stratton. Adapted by Gertrude Mod- 
erow. 335 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. 
$0.75 


An easy-to-read book of fast-moving ad- 
venture for the reluctant readers in the up- 
per grades and high schools. The story 
is of Colonial America in the days of the 
Revolution. There are rough-and-tumble 
fights, plantation dances, spy investigations 
—the British in New York, the Colonials 
in New Jersey. A vocabulary of fewer 
than 1900 different words, broad attrac- 
tive margins, large clear print, and interest- 
provoking illustrations by Alexander Key. 
LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN  ELEMEN- 


TARY Puysics. N. H. Black. 268 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.24 
This manual, intended to accompany 


Black and Davis’ “Elementary Practical 
Physics,” contains 61/ pages of suggestions 
to teachers and students, 12 pages of ap- 
pendices, and 250 pages of experiments. 
Thirty of the experiments are intended for 
basic use and require simple apparatus. Six- 


teen experiments are intended for supple- 

mentary use and require more elaborate ap- 

paratus. The former are indicated by as- 
tcrisks; the latter by a small s. There are, 
in addition, 16 experiments unmarked. 

These require simple apparatus and may 

be used if the teacher so desires. Where 

needed, diagrams are used in the experi- 
ments. The experiments are arranged in 

9 “blocks,” each block being introduced by 

a number of provocative questions the pur- 

pose of which is to encourage class dis- 

cussion. The “blocks” of experiments are 
oiganized in six large divisions. 

Livinc MATHEMATICS. G. M. Ruch, F. B. 
Knight, and G. E. Hawkins. 576 pp. 
Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.28 

“Living Mathematics’ offers preparation 

for the student who is going on with math- 
ematics after the first year; it will serve 
equally well as a terminal course for those 
who are not. It not only gives an over- 
view of the several branches of mathematics, 
but by virtue of its unit organization it 
makes clear how mathematics functions in 
everyday affairs. The mathematical scope 
is: basic arithmetic, business arithmetic, a 
certain amount of algebra and geometry, a 
good deal of useful work with graphs and 
other statistical materials, and an_ intro- 
duction to the trigonometric functions. 
Chapter organization is not topical but 
socio-economic. Each chapter is a compact 
unit on some major phase of national 
economy such as the conversion of natural 
resources into usable goods, the use of 
public funds, or the nation and its neigh- 
bors. 

EMINENT PENNSYLVANIANS. Herman S. 
Alshouse. 169 pp. Illus. Pennsylvania 
Book Service, Harrisburg, Pa. $1 

A supplementary reader for grades 6 
to 8, which is a companion volume to 

“Builders of the Keystone State.” It con- 

tains many more biographies of noted Penn- 

sylvanians. To illustrate its variety of sub- 
ject matter, the following are the chapters: 

Testing the Strength of the “New Roof” 

(about Brackenridge, Gallatin and the 

Whiskey Rebellion); Decatur, Pennsyl- 

vania’s Naval Hero; Men Who Made Bet- 

ter Transportation Possible: Lucretia Mott, 

Friend of the Downtrodden; James Mc- 

Parlan, Detective; Wielders of Brush and 

Chisel; Two Famous Actors; Pennsylvania 

Authors; Masters of Melody; Men Who 

First Sought the Kingdom of God; Henry 

George, Who Dreamed of Ending Poverty; 

and John Brashear, Friend of Youth and 

Lover of the Stars. 


PFNNSYLVANIA LANDSCAPES. Raymond E. 
and Marion Murphy, Pennsylvania 
State College. 303 pp. Illus. Pennsyl- 


vania Book Service, Harrisburg, $1.56 

A text in the eighth grade and junior 
high school for courses in Pennsylvania 
geography and a supplementary reader in 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
for courses in geography, American and 
Pennsylvania history. There are five main 
divisions of the book: 1. a discussion of 
Pennsylvania as a unit; 2. an analysis of 
the “Natural Setting;” 3..a brief history of 
our geographic and economic development; 
4. a discussion of the various regions as 
they exist today; and 5. the Changing Scene. 
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We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 
have the time to read. The tollowing announcements, un less signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


GENTLEMEN AREN’T _ SISSIES. Norton 
Hughes Jonathan. 216 pp. Illustrated 
by Pelagie Doane. Grades 9-12. Win- 


ston. $1.50 


_In line with a present popular field of 
literature for adults that takes self-improve- 
ment for its theme, this new book was es- 
pecially designed for students of the prom- 
tiotting age. Informally written in a style 
that speaks the language of youth itself, 
it is a book which makes popularity, per- 
sonality, and poise easy. Sub-titled “A Mod- 
ern Guidebook for the Young Man About 
Town,” it contains the correct answer for 
every problem in the social calendar of that 
ycung man. It shows him how to dine, 
dance, visit, dress, write a letter, and per- 
form other social essentials in the prover, 
modern way; it presents many original ideas 
for parties, dates, etc.; it helps him to ac- 
quire a set of streamlined manners that will 
stand him in good stead in many situations 
which otherwise might have proved awk- 
ward. However, the pleasant and charming 
superficialities of mere good manners do 
not constitute the whole of the book. The 
importance of being a gentlemen in the 
true sense of that much abused word, “that 
a gentlemen thinks of himself last,” is 
stressed. Without moralizing but rather 
by placing emphasis on good taste, the au- 
thor brings home to the student all the 
character-building values with which the 
sybject of being a gentlemen is replete. 
There is a chapter on women and how the 
boys classify them. 


A Wortip ExpEcTANT. E. A. Wodehouse. 
The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, Iil. 
Paper $0.75 

The work supplies keys for spiritual 
interpretation of the processes of our im- 
mcdiate civilization. The world picture 
lights up with meaning when placed, by 
this grouping of facts and ideas, in a truly 
comprehensive perspective. 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, says of this book: ‘The five 
chapters of this significant brochure touch 
upon some of the most timely and vital 
aspects of our contemporary life. They 
are especially appealing because of their 
positive point of view and their construc- 
tive effort to help the rising generation. 
The sane and wholesome treatment which 
Dr. Wodehouse gives to these crucial prob- 
lems deserves the widest possible reading 
and use among the agencies and organi- 
zations that are sharing the responsibility 
ot guiding our youth. With courage and 
conviction, this challenging author squarely 
faces the formidable factors which are so 
disturbing to our generation. He points to 
the difficulties that we have in effectively 
guiding the new generation through a swift- 
ly changing world.” 

FRIENDLY Docs. Louise Schawe. 170 pp. 
Illus. World Book Co. $0.88 

For third or fourth grade reading here 
are sixteen true stories in which dogs are 
the principal characters. They move against 
a background of everyday life in fourteen 
different countries. Easy reading vocabulary 
and easy sentence structure, good illustrations 
in two colors. 
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PAPER. 
Heath. 


SCHOOL 
335 pp. 


JOURNALISM AND THE 
DeWitt C. Reddick. 
$1.48 

A text for high school journalism courses 
which is a guide to producing the school 
paper. The book covers thoroughly the 
forms of writing: short feature stories, col- 
umns, suitable literary forms, feature leads 
for news stories, and forms of editorials that 
are effective for high school works. The 
author covers everything from planning and 
leg work in getting news to reading proof 
and getting subscriptions. 

REVIEW COURSE IN ALGEBRA. W. E. Sewell. 
145 pp. Heath. $1.20 

Pupils leaving high school to enter college 
or to go into business often have forgotten 
much of the algebra they have learned and 
are unable to apply successfully the algebraic 
principles necessary to the solution of prac- 
tical problems or to the carrying on of future 
mathematical or scientific work. This re- 
view course is written especially to remedy 
this situation. It contains sufficient and ap- 
propriate material for a thorough review 
course for use in the latter part of the high 
school curriculum or for review in the first 
college course. The first seven chapters 
cover the subject from the basic definitions 
through systems of quadratic equations and 
should be taken consecutively. The last 
four chapters are independent of each other 
and may be taught in any order. Careful 
instructional helps and illustrative examples 
precede each type of problem introduced. 

THE 49 CAPITOL BUILDINGS OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs. Emory Miller. 100 pp. Capitol 
Publishing Co., Inc., Sixth and Maclay 
Sts., Harrisburg. $2 

Pictures of the 49 Capitol buildings of 
the United States, reproduced from actual 
photographs, appear on the right hand 
pages. On the left hand pages is text 
matter, giving facts about the Capitol build- 
ing, including date of erection, designer, 
date of cornerstone-laying and dedication, 
exterior and interior construction, area of 
ground occupied, number of rooms, descrip- 
tion of dome, facts about the state, such as 
nickname, flower, number of counties, when 

Legislature convenes, etc. The book has 

been described as “An American History in 

a Nutshell.” 

THE CurTAIN Rises. 362 pp. _ Illus. 
Robert W. Masters and Lillian Decker 
Masters, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana. Heath. $1.80 

A collection of non-royalty plays with 

complete production notes on staging, di- 

recting, and acting, designed for high school 

and amateur dramatic groups. Part One 


gives specific information on rehearsals, di- 


recting, acting, making sets, lighting, cos- 
tuming, make-up and properties. Parts Two 
and Three include the six non-royalty plays 
which represent all types from farce to 
serious drama, from modern to period selec- 
tions. All movement, business, and action 
are clearly indicated for each play.  Illus- 
trations show setting, costumes, and make-up 
for each play and each character, as well as 
the construction and painting of the scenery. 
Your PLACE IN LIFE AND How To Finp Iv. 
Edited by John B. McDonnell. 128 pp. 
Trailblazers, Champaign-Urbana, _ IIl. 
$0.25 
A handbook which surveys 22 major voca- 
tions and indicates 38 related ways of mak- 
ing a living. Under the leadership of the 
editor, 22 tradesmen, engineers, and_busi- 
ness men have sought to simplify the prob- 
lem of the young man who is choosing a 
career by placing vocational information of 
accuracy at his disposal. Bibliographies 
represent selections by men familiar with the 
literature of their subjects. 


THE ACTIvITyY CONCEPT. An_interpreta- 
tion, by Lois Coffey Mossman, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 197 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.50 | 

In the introduction William H. Kilpatrick 
says, “It is with the immediate task that the 
book concerns itself—to give actual guidance 
and help alike to prospective teachers and 
to active practitioners as they study the 
activity concept to see what it means, to 
catch a deeper vision of how education might 
go on, to learn how better to follow the 
vision.” 

MoDERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY. John R. 
Clark and Rolland R. Smith, in co- 
operation with Raleigh Schorling. 450 
pp. Illus. World Book Co. $1.36 

The emphasis in this geometry is placed 
on .developing logical thinking. In 100 
pages leading up to the first formal proof 
of a theorem, an understanding of the idea 
of formal proof is skilfully built up. The 
book also provides for training in reasoning 
with non- mathematical material. Frequent 
pages of “Maintaining Skills’ review the 
skills and concepts of arithmetic and algebra. 

The content should give full preparation for 

modern college entrance requirements. 

DatLy-LIFE ARITHMETICS. Guy T. Buswell, 
Wm. A. Brownell, and Lenore John. 
Book Two. Illus. Ginn. $1.04 

An arithmetic for grades 5 and 6 which 
simplifies learning arithmetic because it 
emphasizes understanding of the meaning of 
number and shows the many uses of arith- 
metic in daily-life situations. 

ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Clyde Beighey and Elmer Spanabel, 
principal of Holmes School, Pittsburgh. 
612 pp. Illus. Winston. $1.92 

Careful consideration is given in this dis- 
cussion to past errors, present controversies, 
and proposed solutions in economic and 
business problems. In this general con- 
sideration, the book achieves a specific triple 
aim of (1) orientating students both as 
producers and as consumers, (2) helping 
students gain an intelligent understanding 
of the economic conditions which affect their 
present lives, and (3) encouraging them to 
develop a socially desirable point of view. 

Beginning with social and economic _prob- 

lems of the family, the community, and the 

nation, a logical approach to the study of 
business is provided. Actual cases, con- 
ditions, and principles of success, instead of 

usual abstract theories, are presented. A 

final chapter on “Choosing an Occupation” 

is an invaluable denouement of facts and 
conditions. A Pupil’s Project Book, closely 
correlated with the text, further applies 
business and economic principles to actual 
life situations. Cartoons of current interest, 
charts, graphs, statistical tabulations of re- 
cent surveys, facsimiles of business forms, 
photographs portraying important economic 
conditions, and other realistic pictorial facts 
support the learning process. 
ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY. Edition. 


New 


W.H. D. Meier and Lois Meier Shoe- 
maker. 725 pp. Ginn. $1.80 
A high school text, treating principles 


and animal life. The new 
classification of plants, 
soil erosion, in- 


underlying plant 

material gives a 
chapters on plant culture, 
jurious plants and their control, and plants 
and animals of the past, with information 
about fossils, the source of man’s knowledge 
of earlier forms of life. Questions for study 


and discussion, problems, glossary. Over 

460 illustrations. 

Society FACES THE Future. Ruth W. 
Gavian. Drawings by Allen Lewis. 
656 pp. Heath. $1.96 


A high school text in sociology, to be 
supplemented by current newspapers, period- 
icals, and other readings. It discusses the 
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WHAT A FOOL I WAS! 

NOT TO READ 

INCOME-PROTECTION 
ADVERTISING 


“Yes, a fool! Until a teacher friend 
shop-talked me into becoming Edu- 
cators-protected this summer. Why, 
for years I'd been worrying about 
being sick or hurt. Because that’s 
expensive! When you're sick, or 
have an accident, your income goes 
| down, and how those expenses pile 
up! Vve never saved much, and 
those thoughts terrified me. 


“For only a day, Educators not only 
pays me 50% extra weekly benefits for 
hospitalization, but also guarantees me, 
whether I’m hospitalized or not, weekly 
benefits for: 
Sickness: 
Quarantine: 
Accidents!”’ 


You can have this comforting, complete 
protection for as little as $15.00 a year. 
Better fill out and mail the coupon today. 
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BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 
417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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The United States at Work 
By MAUDE C. MARTIN 


Geography Teacher, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


IN 
HEATH'S and C. E. COOPER 
CORRELATED Head of Geography and Geology Depart- 
ment, Ohio University 
SOCIAL 
STUDIES For 7th and 8th grades. A distinctive 
socialized presentation of geography. 
Shows the significance of the topography 
e of the various regions in the daily lives 


of the pupils in their communities.  [I- 


lustrated. 


Published by D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











social heritage, adaptability, biological heri- 
tage, social welfare, schools, values, rural 
and urban life, government as the common 
will, international society, waxing and wan- 
ing of economic individualism. Each chapter 
is followed by word study, questions, class 
discussions and activities, list of readings, 
stories and biography. 


UnsuNG Heroes. Elma 
dena Junior College. 332 pp. 
millan. $1.20 

Biographical stories of twenty-four who 
have achieved great things in spite of handi- 
caps. Questions on the main points follow 
each sketch. An interesting book for the 
reading table, for the history class, and for 
use in character education. 


Holloway, Pasa- 
Mac- 


Books Received 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y.C.: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PLAy ACTIVITIES 
FOR GIRLS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HiGH SCHOOL. Therese Powdermaker. 
$3 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
How TO SuccEED THROUGH SPEECH. 
E. F. Du Teau. $1.75 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
EAsy SPELLER. Fourth Year. Jacob Lipp- 
man and Myron R. Goldin. $0.40 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 8th Year. Jacob 
Lippman. $0.92 
HISPANIC CIVILIZATION. Walter J. Muller 
and Roy E. Mosher. $0.80 


1140 


My ENGLISH. Seventh Year. Myron R. 
Goldin and Joseph Lichtman. $0.96 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. George M. Hayes 

and Murray J. Leventhal. $1.60 
PRIMER LipriTO De Lectura. Ben Dasch 
and Noah Abramowitz. $1.08 
VOCATIONAL HyGIENE. Daniel 
and S. G. Ocean. $1.60 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 
GRAMMAR IN ACTION. 
Tressler. $1.20 
New TESTS AND DRILLS IN FIRST COURSE 
ALGEBRA. Walter W. Hart. $0.40 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

CHRISTIANITY AND 
Hyma. $3 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
THE ProGRESS ARITHMETICS. Book F. 
P. A. Boyer, W. Walker Cheyney and 
Holman White. $0.48 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
NOY Ge 


Caplin 


Revised. J. C. 


POLITICs. Albert 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. John 


C. Hogg. $2 
Juttus CaAEsAR. Ralph E. C. Houghton. 
$0.75 
RICHARD II. John M. Lothian. $0.75 
TWELFTH NIGHT. J. C. Dent. $0.75 


Charles Scribner's 
Ne Ges 
REAL Lire ARITHMETIC. Grade VII. 
E. A. Bond, Rollo G. Reynolds, Carl N. 
Shuster, and Roscoe L. West. 


Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree 
St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.: 


Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 





October, 1938 


New First CourszE IN HOME MAKING. 
Workbook. Maude R. Calvert and 
Leila B. Smith. $0.64 

SOUTHERN Forestry. Charles N. Elliott 
and M. D. Mobley. $1.60 

VOCABULARY BuiLpDING. Workbook. J. M. 
Steadman, Jr., and Evie M. Gagle, $0.64 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


AMERICA Looxs ABROAD. Frederick L. 
Schuman and George Soule. Foreign 
Policy Association and National Peace 
Conference, 8 West 40th Street, N. 
Y.C. $025 

THE OCCUPATION OF THE DETECTIVE, THE 
FREE-LANCE WRITER, THE INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMIST, THE INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
THE OFFICE MACHINE OPERATOR, THE 
BAKER. National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. 
$0.10 each 


Girl Scouts and the Teacher 


HAT does it mean to the teacher 

when one of the largest extra- 
curricular organizations in the country 
revises its national program to pro- 
vide even greater cooperation with 
schools and the aims of liberal educa- 
tion? The Girl Scouts have done just 
that. During the fall and winter of 
1938-1939 teachers in this state will 
have an opportunity to see the results, 
because the revised Girl Scout program 
1S NOW in operation. 

Since the program is planned to sup- 
plement, not duplicate the work of the 
school, the Girl Scout leaders are very 
interested to learn how teachers feel 
about the new emphases which will 
appear. 

Most obvious is the fact that Girl 
Scouting is now definitely planned for 
girls of three age ranges: Brownie Girl 
Scouts from seven to ten years old; Girl 
Scouts from 10 to 14 years old; and 
Senior Girl Scouts from 14 to 18 years 
old. Gains in membership under this 
revised system are already beginning to 
break records. 

From the first years of elementary 
school through the last year of high 
school the teacher will find more and 
and more girls who are taking part in 
these out-of-school group activities. The 
age range makes it possible for Girl 
Scout and school authorities to cooper- 
ate whenever it seems appropriate 
throughout almost the whole school 
period. 

For example, the busy second-grade 
teacher with a full schedule may find 
that she does not have enough time 
for field trips or for projects, like 
mothers’ parties, that involve useful 
planning, budgeting, and development 
of social poise. If there are Brownie 
Scouts in her class, the teacher who is 
acquainted with the Brownies’ leader 
may be able to suggest that the little 
girls’ puppet show dramatize historical 
events learned in school, or otherwise 
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catty On as recreation some idea that 
began in the class room. 

Perhaps the teacher in the inter- 
mediate grades will be interested in 
providing more outdoor experience to 
supplement biology classes or in ob- 
taining cooperation for school health 
and safety campaigns. Once again, 
friendly cooperation between teacher 
and Girl Scout leader may bring about 
the desired result. 

Senior Girl Scouts, of course, are 
girls in that restless, growing-up period 
about which so much has been spoken 
and written in recent years. There is 
still much to be done, however, and 
the teacher who has been troubled over 
the need for formulating better social 
standards and for awakening an in- 


terest in world events, will welcome the | 


gitl-managed, adequately chaperoned 
parties, the forums on current events, 
the discussions about good grooming 
and correct dress which are part of the 
Senior Girl Scout program. 

The Girl Scout program has been 
enlarged and has become extremely 
flexible to meet the needs of girls in 
many different circumstances. Girl 
Scout leaders are increasingly looking 
beyond their own resources to find pro- 
giam consultants who can bring new 
interests to their girls . . . A person 
whose hobby is photography may meet 
with a troop of Girl Scouts for a few 
times in order to share the fine points 
of photography with them. In the same 
way enthusiasms for boating, painting, 
sculpture, music, folk dancing, moun- 
tain climbing, social service, and even 
iioning shirts may be shared! Closer 
association between teacher and Girl 
Scout leader will help the Girl Scout 
leader to learn about and to tap more 
community resources and at the same 


time acquaint the teacher with leading | 


women in the community whose co- 
operation and assistance may be valu- 
able to her and to the work of the 
schools as a whole. 





Sight Saving Care 

The years of school life are usually 
the period of greatest stress and danger 
for eyesight, according to Lewis H. 
Carris, managing director of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness,. “‘Unsuspected eye defects,” 
says Mr. Carris, “are frequently re- 
sponsible for serious personality and 
behavior problems among children, as 
well as their failures in school. 

“The beginning of the new school 
year is a good time for children to have 
their eyes examined. Approximately 
3,000,000 school children in the United 
States, or 12 per cent of the entire 
school population, are handicapped in 
their education by defective eyesight. 
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Equip 
YOUR SCHOOL 
with the 


most serviceable 


ready-reference 


DICTIONARY 


ever produced! 


Thumb-Indexed and Regular Editions 
Listed by the A. L. A. 


MACMILLAN’S » ~» 
MODERN DICTIONARY 


More than 140,000 entries, covering every field. 
features that yield richest returns for a minimum of time and effort. 


Ready-reference 





HALL SOCIAL SCIENCE READERS 


Through Skyways The Mail 
by , Comes 
Rail Through 


A trio of unusual books, giving the stories of modern railroads, airplanes, 
For intermediate grades. 


and postal service. 





A new book of biographies for 
junior high schools 


UNSUNG HEROES 


Holloway 


Delightfully told stories of the 
lives of people little known to 
fame, who have won in spite of 
handicaps. 





“The best book . . . in the field 
of social science suited to use in 
secondary schools.” 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Uhl and Powers 


A guide to the development of 
desirable personal and social 
traits. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave., New York 





‘Fortunately most boys and girls 
have normal vision and may study with- 
out undue eyestrain if the proper school 
environment is provided. This means 
an adequate amount of well diffused, 
well directed light without glare, books 
in sufficiently large, clear type, desks 
with a dull finished surface, and so on. 

“The most common visual defects 
among school children are farsighted- 
ness, astigmatism, nearsightedness, and 
cross-eyes. The last is serious from 
more than the visual aspect; those who 
suffer from cross-eyes often become ex- 
tremely sensitive and _ self-conscious. 
The child with cross-eyes, no matter 
how young, should be placed under the 


care of an ophthalmologist as soon as 
the defect is recognized. 

“Some children have such serious 
eye difficulties that after everything 
possible has been done for them they 
cannot see well enough profitably to 
use ordinary school equipment. Prob- 
ably one in 500 of the school popula- 
tion comes under this classification, 
which is known as partially seeing. 
They carry on their close eye work in 
sight-saving classes under the direction 
of specially trained teachers, but join 
their normally seeing companions in 
those school activities that do not re- 
quire close eye work.” 











NOTES and NEWS 





C. O. WiLuiAMs of the faculty of the 
School of Education at Pennsylvania 
State College has been granted a leave 
of absence of one year to serve as 
assistant director of teacher education 
and certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

LotTA BONSTEEL of Corry, who re- 
tired from active school work in June, 
had taught forty years. 


J. G. PETERS now holds the posi- 
tion of manager of the New York 
educational department with the Mac- 
millan Company. He is succeeded in 
the Philadelphia territory by Stanley E. 
Geise, formerly of the English depart- 
ment of Mount Lebanon High School. 

WiLBert M. LEONARD, principal of 
Barnesboro High School, has been 
elected supervising principal of the 
Barnesboro school district. 

RACHEL AND Rosa ScoTT retired 
this year as teachers in the Easton 
schools. The retirement of the sisters 
takes from the Easton teaching force 
two of the oldest and valuable mem- 
bers of the corps. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS, for the 
past ten years professor of education 
at Stanford University, has resigned to 
accept the appointment as executive 
secretary of a reorganized American 
Association of Junior Colleges. ' This 
association, now in its 19th year, will 
have national headquarters at 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Eells has been on leave of absence 
from Stanford University for three 
years as coordinator of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
at Washington. 

IRVING CHEYETTE and A. PAULINE 
SANDERS are new members of the 
faculty of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana. Dr. Cheyette has been ap- 
pointed head of the music department; 
Dr. Sanders is head of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

S. H. REPLOGLE and J. ELtwoop 
WHERRY, who both served as assistant 
Superintendents in Allegheny County 
for 22 years, retired on July 1. The 
places of these two men were taken 
by A. W. Beattie, formerly supervis- 
ing principal of Ben Avon, and J. C. 
WERNER, supervising principal of 
Coraopolis. 

OLiveR R. FLoyp is the new prin- 
cipal of Avonworth, a union district 
composed of Ben Avon, Emsworth, Ben 
Avon Heights, and Kilbuck Township. 
This is the first union district formed 
in Allegheny County. Dr. Floyd was 
formerly on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


ARCHIE D. DUNGAN is the new 
assistant superintendent of Aliquippa 
schools. 


CHARLES E. PRALL, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh school of educa- 
tion, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the 1938-39 year. Dr. 
Prall plans to sail for England on 
October 1 where he will make a study 
cf higher education in England and 
Scotland. FRANK W. SHOCKLEY, di- 
rector of the University Extension Di- 
vision, has been appointed acting dean 
of the school of education in place of 
Dr. Prall. 


JouHN S. Hart, supervising principal 
of Glassport for 25 years, retired July 1. 

A. B. Younc, formerly teacher of 
agriculture in Dayton Vocational 
School, Armstrong County, and Du- 
shore is now supervisor of agriculture 
of Armstrong County, associated with 
John A. Mechling, county superin- 
tendent. 


MiriAM A. WEIKERT, who _ has 
served as supervisor of home economics 
in York and Dauphin Counties, has 
been appointed instructor of home 
economics in Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, the women’s division 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Miss Weikert graduated from Margaret 
Morrison in 1917. 


W. S. Haynes, formerly represen- 
tative of Houghton Mifflin Co., is now 
associated with the Stackpole Sons, 
Harrisburg. 

IN HONOR OF Harry Moopy, jani- 
tor of Coraopolis High Schools from 
1920 to 1936, a Christmas tree was 
planted in front of the school by the 
teachers of the junior high school. This 
tree is named the Moody tree and is 
trimmed for Christmas each year. 


L. H. ScHocu, who retired as prin- 
cipal of the First Ward schools of Du- 
Bois this June after 46 years of serv- 
ice, was honored at a dinner by the 
DuBois Teachers Association on May 
5. Mr. Schoch and his wife left June 
15 for an extended trip to Germany. 

HERBERT B. BRUNER of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
retained by the Chester school board 
for the fourth consecutive year to serve 
as consultant for the curriculum study 
program in which the faculties of the 
several schools have been engaged. 
Nine special classes in English and 
reading have been organized in the 
Senior High School. Several classes in 
general mathematics will be offered to 
general course students of the same 
school in lieu of college preparatory 


math. It is the purpose, in organizing 
these courses for low ability pupils, to 
adapt the course and subject matter 
material to the needs and abilities of 
the students. 


Corry has expanded its vocational 
program in order to care for increased 
numbers of 17-year-olds. 

BERKS CouNTy has completed its 
plans for the 1938-39 in-service teacher 
training program. They call for a 
series of five conferences with the 
teachers of every district in the county. 
These conferences will be in charge of 
the supervising principals and the as- 
sistant county superintendents. This 
makes it possible to reach every one 
of the more than 900 teachers at least 
five times during the school term. Two 
specific problems have been selected 
for the term. For the grade schools 
it will be the classroom, and for the 
high schools it will be high school 
teachers’ methods. In addition to this 
general improvement program the dif- 
ferent high school departments have 
been organized into groups and they 
are scheduled to hold four conferences 
curing the year under their own leader- 
ship and guidance. 

REGULATIONS for the Berks County 
Pupils’ Reading Circle have been com- 
pletely revised. New types of credits 
have been planned and the require- 
ments in the different grades have been 
made more uniform. The lists of 
books for suggested reading in the 
different grades have also been revised. 
Every school room in Berks County 
has a good library of collateral read- 
ing material. A number of the schools 
have also developed reference libraries. 


BRISTOL'S general shop, which has 
been closed since September, 1934, has 
been reopened. The teacher in charge 
is Thomas G. Wiley. An orthogenic 
backward center has been organized 
and will occupy the Washington Street 
School Building. It will be composed 
of four classrooms for this group of 
children. 

A NEW ARRANGEMENT of the “‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,” prepared with the 
thought of increasing interest in the 
playing and singing of our National 
Anthem, has been published by C. F. 
Nagro, a member of the department 
of music, Wilkes-Barre. The arrange- 
ment is for vocal and instrumental 
use and offers unlimited opportunity 
for either vocal or instrumental en- 
semble work. Mr. Nagro will be glad 
to mail a copy free, to any one who 
requests it. Address your request to 
68 Miner St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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A $50,000 ADDITION and alteration 
to Bristol High School is being made 
at the present time. This will en- 
large the dressing and shower rooms, 
provide additional toilets, storage room, 
and music room. The heating system 
is also being changed from a coal to 
an oil burning heater. The work was 
started at the beginning of August of 
this year and will probably be com- 
pleted about December. 


McKEAN County has three new 
buildings underway: Six-room elemen- 
tary school in Lafayette Township; 
three-room addition to the Eldred 
Township consolidated school; four- 
room building in Liberty Township. 
Consolidations contemplated above will 
reduce the mumber of one-teacher 
schools in McKean County to twelve. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Superin- 
tendent C. Herman Grose, the School 
Board of Erie has adopted a merit sys- 
tem for the selection and appointment 
of school clerks. The plan provides for 
an eligibility ‘list for those who possess 
minimum qualifications, states condi- 
tions of appointment, and prescribes the 
administration. Printed copies of the 
plan may be secured from Superintend- 
ent C. Herman Grose or Secretary C. A. 


Sapper. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORIANS and 
teachers of history will gather for their 
annual conclave under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
at Williamsport on October 28 and 29. 
The Hotel Lycoming will be the head- 
quarters and central meeting place. 
Bruce A. Hunt of Williamsport is in 
charge of local arrangements. 


BUCKNELL UNIVversITY broke ground 
on September 29 for the construction 
of two new wings to its engineering 
building. Receipt of a gift of $100,000 
from a donor who prefers to remain 
anonymous at present will make pos- 
sible the building of the additional 
wings at a total cost of $275,000. 
Previous gifts of $175,000 have already 
been announced for the same purpose. 
Work will be started without delay, 
so that the completed structure may be 
ready for use next fall. 


ALIQUIPPA school district changed 
from a 12-month term to a 9-month 
term beginning September, 1938. Lytle 
M. Wilson is superintendent. 


WAYNE COUNTY will open a new 
elementary-junior high consolidated 
school at South Canaan on September 6. 
IpA WoopLey, part-time music teacher 
in the district for several years, is the 
new principal. Hawley and Salem will 
open school this fall in new modern 
school buildings. 
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LesTER K. ADE, superintendent of 
public instruction, in speaking of the 
Schoolship “Annapolis,” calls it an un- 
usual school, one of unique character, a 
school at sea. The school is not to be 


confused with the famous United States | 


Naval Academy in the city of that 


name; for the school on board the good | 


ship “Annapolis” is conducted by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania solely 
for the education of pupils from the va- 
rious counties of the State. Students in 
this school enroll for the science and 
practice of seamanship, navigation, and 


marine engineering, and for the ad- | 


vancement as officers in the American 
Merchant Marine. 


Two hundred and | 





twenty-six candidates, between the ages | 
of 17 and 20 years, filed application for 


admission to the ‘‘school at sea’ dur- 
ing the past year. Forty-one graduated 
after competitive examinations held at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and of 


these forty-one nearly all received im- | 


mediate employment aboard vessels en- 
gaged in ocean commerce. 


THE TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS of 
Bangor public schools on May 18 gave 
2 testimonial dinner to Superintendent 


O. W. Ackerman, who retired at the | 


close of the term after nearly forty 
years of service in the public schools. 


All the teachers of the present staff and | 
nearly all the directors during Mr. | 


Ackerman’s term of service attended. 
Mr. Ackerman was presented with a 
desk and chair by the teachers. 


A DICTIONARY TABLE has been pro- 
duced for sale by the G. & C. Merriam 
Company: The table measures 30 
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“WHITE ELEPHANTS” are 
often proudly paraded home merely 
because they seem to be “bargains.” 
Consumer education values in ECONOMIC 
AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, Our new 
high school text, will teach students to 


| make sure that a “‘bargain”’ is a bargain. 


“~ 
9"? and “MY” are the first words 
in over a quarter million popular song 
titles—ten times as many as those begin- 
ning with “‘you.” 


~~ 
APPLE PIE was the most popular 
dessert in 25,000,000 railway dining car 
meals. Making a great many healthful 
foods popular with boys and girls is one 
of the main objectives of the HEALTHY 
Lire Sertss. There is interestingly illus- 
trated content on foods throughout this 


modern health series for Grades 3 to 8. 


inches from the floor to the low part | 


of the desk shelf—a convenient height 


for use with a chair of regulation | $ 
| statements form the premises for ques- 


height. Colonial in 
of genuine American 
has a medium-tone 
harmonize with any furniture. It ts 
equipped with rubber-tread casters 
which may be removed if desired. 


design and built 
walnut, the table 
finish that will 


MEADVILLE voters have approved a | 


bond issue for $137,500. 
has approved the rest of the cost of the 
two buildings for which the bond is- 
sue was passed. Construction will be- 
gin in October on a 21-room school 
building which will take the place 
of an elementary building which was 
built in 1867 and on a four-room ele- 
mentary school building at the north- 
ern edge of town. 

POTTSVILLE 
ment has increased to such an extent 
that the board of education has found 


The PWA | 


HIGH SCHOOL’s enrol- | 


it necessary to employ four additional | 
| Suez and Panama Canals combined. 


teachers. The new building, which was 
erected four years ago, is now definitely 
evercrowded to the extent of about 200 
students. 


at all 
ADVERTISEMENT, posted in 
Holland in 1656, called for a man to go 
to their New World colony to act as 
“sexton, psalm-setter and schoolmaster.” 


“_\ 
“PUBLIC OPINION in the United 
States is king.’”’ Such thought-provoking 


tions in the new workbook to accompany 
Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING 
AMERICA, which is full of interest and as 
modern as the text itself. 


“_ 
IVORY, during the World War, was 
unobtainable from Africa, and we im- 
ported pre-historic Siberian mammoth 
ivory—20,000 to 150,000 years old. 


~“ 

GOING PLACES — visiting a dairy, 
a bakery or taking an airplane trip— 
brings new experiences and new interest 
to Second Grade pupils in Book Two of 
the EverypAy LiFe SERIEs, by Ethel 
Maltby Gehres. Just off press, it is rich in 
social studies materials, and logically fol- 
lows the stories on home relationships in 
the Pre-Primer, Primer, and Book One, 
yet the vocabulary is still simple. There 
are only 1.1 new words per page. 


~~ 
TONNAGE carried by the Sault 
Sainte Marie Canal, between Lakes 
Superior and Huron, exceeds that of the 
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8-POWER CHROMATIC 
PRISM—FRENCH ARMY 


BINOCULARS 


A REAL $45 VALUE FOR $15 





Best results for all outdoor sports, such as 
Hunting, Camping, Yachting, Motoring, Racing, 
etc. Special features are lightness, campactness 
and quality heretofore unobtainable at this price. 
Complete with colid leather case and _ straps. 
These are the genuine famous imported chromatic 
Prism Binoculars. he same style as were used 
by all the leading French Army Officers: 

up to specifications to sell for $45.00. 


Send Check, cash or money order 


SEWELL-FORDYCE CO. 


192 Market Street Newark, N. J. 














Ir ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL girls 
do not make good housekeepers, it will 
not be the fault of the school. Ac- 
cording to a new ruling all girls must 
have at least one semester of cooking 
and one semester of nls to sieeioh 





THE FAIRHILL SCHOOL, Philadelphia, 
has developed work in a sight-saving 
class which shows how home economics, 
salesmanship, social studies, gardening, 
home-making, and personal hygiene 
can be incorporated. M. Reba Sprowles 
is principal of Fairhill school. The 
project is described in a reprinted article 
published by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 
West 50th Street, N. Y. C. This bul- 
letin sells for 10 cents. 

37 Boys from the Lehighton Safety 
Patrol were given a three-day trip to 
Washington in recognition of a 10-year 
record of no traffic accidents to any 
school child on his way to or from 
school. They participated in a big 
parade and received honorable mention 
for their first-aid demonstration. The 
drive for funds for the trip was spon- 
sored by the local Moose Lodge. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, extra-curricular 
activity magazine edited by Harry C. 
McKown and published at Topeka, 
Kansas, announces a program of ex- 
pansion that will be of interest to 
many teachers. This magazine, which 
has heretofore confined itself to the 
activity interests of high schools, will 
from now on include the elementary 
school in its scope and purpose. 

THE NEW LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL 
building was dedicated May 17. Lester 
K. Ade, was speaker. 


October, 1938 

THE CONSTITUTION  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL continues its celebration dur- 
ing the coming ten months. The past 
nine months have covered the period 
of the ratification of the Constitution 
and its establishment, June 21. The 
remaining ten months of the observance 
will cover the period of organization of 
the national government. During this 
time, in addition to the study of the 
Constitution required by the school 
curriculum, there is an opportunity for 
schools to weave the constitutional 
theme into the observance of important 
days, including not only the birthdays 
of outstanding Signers of the Consti- 
tutions, but also September 17, the 
Signing (not the adoption) of the 
Constitution; State’s Admission Day; 
March 4, the First Congress; and April 
30, the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington. Write the U. S. Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission, 524 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 
C., for a list of available material. 

THE BUTLER CouNTy Schoolmen’s 
Club is making plans for a series of 
meetings to care for the varied interests 
of its members during the present 
school year. The new officers are: 
president, Alf M. Asper, North Wash- 
ington; vice-president, Raymond Mart- 
solf, Butler Township; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ford C. Stevenson, Butler High 
School. 














Mane Positions 


Alexander, Charles A., West Chester 

Altpeter, Dorothy, elem., 
land Co. 

Armor, Dorothy, reading, Irwin Jr. H. S. 


North Huntingdon Twp., Westmore- 


Hershey, Madeline, history, 


Norwin H. S., Irwin 


Hisdorf, Helen, com., Steelton H. S. 


Hykes, Velma V., 
Irwin, Glenn W., 


art and Eng., Biglerville H. S. 
prin., Plum Twp. 


H. S., Venango Co. 


Kadel, Maybelle, elem., Steelton 


Keitel, Josephine, gen. home-econ., 


Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 





Bair, Frances E., librarian, Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 


Baker, Samuel, grades 7-8, Green nage? Berwick Twp., Adams Co. 
S: 


Becker, Edith, phys. ed., Hanover Jr. 

Beer, Lucy, West Chester 

Benner, Wm. R., social studies, STC, West Chester 

Bittler, John J., social studies, Meadville H. S. 

Blanchard, Mary E., elem., Meadville 

Bolger, Wm., Jr., math., Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Boyd, Margaret, elem., Meadville 

Brimmer, Mrs. Elizabeth, 3d grade, Nesquehoning 

Brown, Elizabeth Mae, health & ‘ex ed., Ellwood City 

Brown, Paul, math., Irwin Ot, a. 3. 

Burkholder, M. Evelyn, home econ., Biglerville H. S. 

Carroll, H. E., West Chester 

Cassler, George W., supr. prin., Coraopolis 

Collins, Oneda M., 6th grade, Littlestown 

Cover, Marjorie, elem., Steelton 

Davis, James P., math., social studies, Hanover Sr. 

Dick, Helen M., art supr., 
York Springs 

Dickey, Mary, elem., Meadville 

Dietrich, Hannah, home econ., Wyomissing 

Dohner, Martha, West Chester 

Drayer, Alpheus, math., Steelton H. S. 


Dunlap, Mildred I., Wenk’s Grammar, Menallen Twp., Adams Co. 
rast 


Ealy, A. G., phys. ed., 
Earley, Francis A., prin., Pittston Sr. 
Eicher, James, STC, Indiana 

Farra, Dorothy, prin., High St. Elem., West Chester 

Focht, James, West Chester 

Frantz, W. C., supr. prin., Cranberry Twp., Venango Co. 
Gill, J. A., supr. prin., Elizabeth Twp., Allegheny Co. 
Gilmer, Margaret, Latin, Eng., —— Hs. 

Gray, Ray W., prin., Hanover Jr. H 

Guerrier, J. A, supr. prin., S. Fayette “rw. Allegheny Co. 
Harlacher, UE Walter, grades 3 and 4, East Berlin 


coach, Hanover Sr. H 
HS. 


Arendtsville, East Berlin, ew Oxford, 


Kirkland, Louis B., drawing, woodwork, Hanover Sr. H. §. 
Krebs, Amos J., supr. prin., Codorus Twp., York Co. 
Kurtz, Doris, Milford 

Lawley, Albert M., prin., Ridge Ave. school, Darby 

Learn, R. H., science, Pittsburgh 

Lighter, Richard GC: adviser, voc. ed., Adams Co. 


Magill, Glenn, prin., North Huntingdon Twp., Westmoreland Co. 


Mahony, J. Lloyd, dir., Erie Junior College of U. of Pgh. 
Merkel, Roy T., supr. prin., Sinking Spring, Berks Co. 


Mullett, J., ind. arts, Norwin H. S., Irwin 
Naser, Melvin J., supr. prin., Glassport 
Neiman, Fred, history, Irwin Jr. H. S. 


Norberg, Dorothy, elem., North Huntingdon Twp., Westmore- 
land Co. 

Novak, Helene, West Chester 

Prather, iz Marie, home econ. adviser, Potter Co. 

Ramsey, Gertrude, English, Norwin H. S., Irwin 

Reisinger, George W., Eng., Biglerville Et. -S. 

Schaeffer, Chester L., commercial, Hanover Sr. H. S. 

Scott, Esther, commercial, Nesquehoning 

Shirley, Charles, social studies, North Huntingdon Twp., West- 
moreland Co. 

Sisley, Adelaide, commercial, Meadville H. S. 

Smedley, Mary C., West Chester 

Smith, H. P., teacher, Linesville 

Sones, W. W. H., prof. of ed., U. of Pgh. 

Spector, Irwin, industrial arts, Bridgeport 

Stewart, William A., prin., Cranberry Twp. H. S., Venango Co. 

Stone, Barbara, Eng., Lower Merion Twp. H. S. 

Stover, Margaret, West Chester 

Waddle, Elizabeth, 3d grade, Hanover 

Wagenseil, John W., science, Oakmont H. S. 

Webb, M. Edwin, agri., East Berlin 

Wible, M. Grace, art and Eng., Littlestown 

Wyand, Preston W., math., Hanover Jr. H. S. 

Yohe, Jack, health, phys. ed, social science, Biglerville H. S. 
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Honors Favor Men 
Joun W. Nason, ® B K Carleton 
Assistant to the President, Swarthmore 

College 

RE women better students than 
men? The membership in @ B K 
in many coeducational institutions sug- 
gests that they are more successful in 
ordinary academic competition. This 
was true of Swarthmore College 15 
years ago when three women were 
elected to every man. At the initiation 
on May 29, 1938, however, there were 
two men for every woman, and this is 
indicative of the trend of recent years. 
What has brought about this change? 


W. F.E. A. 


announces 










Planned in 
conjunction with the 


8™ BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


From New York July 5 
From New Orleans July 10 
Returning to New York Aug. 27 


by specially - chartered 
Holland America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 
53DAYS + $500 up 


VISITING: 

Havana, Curacao, Venezuela, Per- 
nambuco, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, 5!/, days at Rio, Bahia, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 

A unique opportunity to combine 
educational and vacational phases 
of travel... to attend the great Con- 
gress of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations on a summer-long 


cruise to South America and the 
West Indies. 


Plan now for this new- 
type summer vacation. 


Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The answer can be given in a single 
phrase—the Honors program. With 
the same number of men and women in 
college and in Honors work, the men 
have forged ahead. Of the nine seniors 
receiving Highest Honors in 1938, eight 
were men. In the method of study and 
the system of examinations lies the 
secret of this shift in emphasis. The 
moral lies plain to all interested in 
higher education. 

Approximately half of the two upper 
classes are permitted by the faculty to 
read for Honors. For these students all 
courses are abolished and in their place 
they take eight seminars in the four 
semesters of their junior and senior 
years—four, as a rule, in their major 
subject and two in each of two related 
minors. The Honors examinations com- 
ing at the end of the two years of work 
constitute a difficult but exciting climax. 
Conducted entirely by outside examiners 
-—eminent scholars drawn from col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
Exst and Middle West—they consist 
for each candidate of eight written ex- 
aminations and one or more oral ex- 
aminations. The oral examinations 
which complete the testing process last 
from 15 minutes to an hour, and have 
proved an illuminating addition to the 
examiners’ judgments of the candidates 
on the basis of their written work. 
Surprisingly enough, it has also proved 
to be a stimulating and not unpleasant 
experience for the candidate. 

The use of external examiners and 
the advantages of the objective stand- 
atds which they bring are an integral 
part of the Honors program and the 
examination system. The consequence 
is that the Honors student must study 
his subject and not his professor, that 
he must prepare himself to meet an ob- 
jective test of competence in the field 
selected. It has proved at Swarthmore 
College to have an additional advan- 
tage in establishing much more infor- 
mal and friendly relations between the 
students and the faculty, a situation 
which is healthy for both sides. The 
students feel that the instructor is not 
only their guide, but their friend and 
ally in helping them to master a given 
field of investigation and that he is as 
concerned as they are in having them 
do well in the final examinations. 

Behind this intense but interesting 
examination program lies the belief that 
the function of a liberal arts college is 
te train disciplined and educated minds. 
Swarthmore College believes that this 
can best be done by emphasizing a 
thorough understanding of a few fields 
without excluding a general knowledge 
cf many. It is a strenuous system and 
not without its hardships, but it is prov- 
ing to be a better preparation for living 
in a highly competitive world that is 
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in desperate need of disciplined intel- 
ligence. It demands certain qualities of 
courage and initiative, and it is a system 
which the men in particular believe to 
have a very direct bearing on their 
future work and usefulness. This ac- 
counts at least in part for the present 
masculine dominance of ® B K at 
Swarthmore College. While @ B K 


members are not chosen exclusively 
from students enrolled in Honors work 
-—there are always one or more selected 
from students in general course—it ts 
not surprising that ® B K standing is 
most naturally found there—Key Re- 
porter. 
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First by the surgeon’s experienced fingers, 
which set bones broken in an unfortunate 
accident. 
Second by her TPU Peerless Certificate. 
which paid hospital bills and protected 
her income at the rate of $25 a week as 
long as she was disabled (limit 52 weeks). 
Liberal protection like this is the reason 
over 27,000 teachers have joined TPU to 
safeguard their incomes if sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine strike. 


@TPU has six protective certificates 
ranging from $6 to $30 a year—one to 
suit the needs and income of every 
teacher. Find out why you need TPU 
protection—send for FREE booklet. 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Calendar 


October 3-7—National Recreation Con- 
gress, Pittsburgh 


October 4-5—Education Congress, De- 


partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
October 4-6—Biennial Convention, 


Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Altoona 

October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-8—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 13-15—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 14-15—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Student Participation in 
School Government, DuBois 

October 20-21—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 20-21—Eastern 
District, Allentown 

October 21—-Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 21—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

October 26-28 — Pennsylvania State 
Assn. for Adult Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

Qctober 28-29—Southern Convention 
District, Lancaster 

October 28-29—Pa. Branch, Secondary 
School Principals, Harrisburg 

October 28-29—Pa. School Press Asso- 
ciation, Altoona 

October 28-29—Pennsylvania Historical 
Assn., Williamsport 

November 4-5—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 4-5—Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Convention 


November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 13-19 — Children’s Book 
Week 


November 24-26—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis 

November 25-26—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Wm. Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

December 27-29—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1939 

February 25-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

March 22-25—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 21-22—Northeastern Convention 
District, Scranton 

April 22—Western Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC. California 

April 29-30—Pennsylvania Forensic 


Necrology 

Mary DELO, who retired in 1930 
as teacher of English in the Senior 
High School, Coraopolis, died August 
13. Miss Delo taught more than 40 
years, over one-half of the time in 
Coraopolis. 

Harry D. METZGER, assistant super- 
intendent of Bedford County schools, 
died July 5. 

NorMan E. ATEN, assistant super- 
intendent of Bradford County schools 
since 1927, died August 19 of a rup- 
tured appendix. 

DANIEL SALLITT, a_ high 
teacher of Wilkes-Barre, 
August 9 in a Canadian lake. 

Mary O'CONNELL, a retired school 
teacher of the Harrisburg system, died 
August 13. 

Harry G. SLOTHOWER of Mechan- 
icsburg, supervising principal of Pax- 
tang schools, died August 26 from 
injuries suffered in a fall while helping 
paint the roof of a neighbor’s house. 

WILLIAM J. WEAVER, a native of 
Mill Hall, Clinton County, and oldest 
graduate of the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, died August 30. Mr. 
Weaver taught school in Mauch Chunk 
and in Clinton County. 

Ettwoop L. Kemp, 82, principal 
of the Normal School at East Strouds- 
burg for 18 years before it was made 
a State Teachers College, died August 
2C of heart disease in a Philadelphia 
hospital. 

WarD B. PEARSON, a teacher in 
Chester High School, was killed Labor 
Day week end when he fell from a 
tractor into the path of an automobile. 

MILLARD B. KING, at one time di- 
rector of industrial education in the 
Department of Public Instruction until 
he resigned in 1919 to enter the insur- 
ance business, died at his home near 
Harrisburg August 30 of a heart attack. 

C. F. MONTGOMERY, former super- 
vising principal of Elizabeth Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, which position 
he held for 23 years, died June 11. 

GeorGE L. HAMM of Slippery Rock, 
a life member of PSEA, died recently. 


school 
drowned 


JOHNSONBURG borough schools are 
offering home economics and industrial 
arts courses for the 1938-39 school 
year. The new courses will be compul- 
scry two hours per week in grades 7, 
8, and 9 and available as a full-credit 
elective in grades 10, 11, and 12. 








and Music League, 12th Annual 
State Contest, Norristown 

August—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Assns., Rio de Janeiro, South 
America 


JOURNAL 


October, 1938 


Schools and Politics 


HE typical U. S. public school super- 

intendent tolerates parents, sub- 
mits to his school board but hates and 
fears his mayor. To him City Hall 
represents politics, and he feels much 
safer if the mayor cannot interfere with 
his salary, his budget or his educational 
program. With the cry ‘Keep politics 
cut of the schools,’ superintendents, 
teachers, and like-minded citizens have 
waged an increasingly successful cam- 
paign to make schools independent of 
city governments. Today, in nearly 
three-quarters of the 191 largest U. S. 
cities, school boards are elected di- 
rectly by voters (the rest are appointed 
by mayors, city councils, judges, State 
agencies), and in over half of these 
cities neither city nor county officials 
have any control over school budgets. 


Most political scientists think the 
educators are wrong. Five years ago 
University of Chicago began a study of 
sckool control, assigned to it an edu- 
cator and a political scientist. Last 
week, after studying school systems in 
the 191 cities (33 of which they vis- 
ited), the educator, Professor Nelson 
B. Henry, and the political scientist, 
Professor Jerome G. Kerwin, made a 
surprising report.* They agreed that 
so-called “independent” school systems 
had just as much politics and corrup- 
tion as dependent ones. 

Citing few specific facts to support 
their conclusions, Investigators Henry 
& Kerwin reported: “The politics with 
which the schools are beset at the pres- 
ent time are injected . . . just as fre- 
quently by school boards as by repre- 
sentatives of the legislative or executive 
branches of political government. In 
addition there are instances of tamper- 
ing with the schools which involves col- 
lusion between the school board and a 
political machine. In fact, there is 
ground for the contention that an 
independent school board merely pro- 
vides two possible sources of political 
interference instead of one.” 

Potent in school elections, they 
found, are class-conscious citizens’ 
groups, the Ku Klux Klan, Freemasons, 
whispering campaigns against Catholics, 
Jews, and Negroes, and, in some cities, 
the Catholic Church. 


Professors Henry & Kerwin con- 
cluded that the best system is control 
oi the schools by regular municipal 
executives because it: (1) enables cities 
to coordinate education with other ac- 
tivities, such as recreation and _ health; 
(2) enables voters to put their fingers 
on the individuals responsible for good 
or bad school management.—T7me. 


* Schools and City Government, University of 
Chicago Press ($1.50). 
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The children who will not come home from school 


E ipy is one good thing about 
the next war, if it comes— 
everybody will be in it. And 

it’ does not mean such tenuous 
participation as women knitting 
wristlets and men buying non-tax- 
able bonds “until it hurts.” It means 
going hungry, wasting away from 
disease, suffering unbelievably, dy- 
ing horribly. Planes, and ships, and 
submarines, and artillery that can 
laugh at distance will see to that. 


Whole cities of non-combatants 


Say You 7u nm tt Pennsylvania § hool Journal 


will be wiped out. Children  wili 
leave for school and never return 
People will die in the streets, in 
their offices, and their homes. 

As they have in every other war. 
epidemics will strike where troops 
congregate. But epidemics also wil! 
ravage ‘cities demoralized by bombs 
containing not only explosives and 
gas, but germs. 


What to do about it 
World Peaceways, a non- profit 
organization for public enlighten- 


] 


ment on international affairs, feels 
that intelligent efforts can and must 
be made toward a secure peace. 


We offer a special service to 
teachers who are looking for au- 
thentic classroom material on inter- 
national issues. 


TEACHERS! 
Write today for the list of 
rTEACHERS’ MATERIALS. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution—lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification 
requirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
ee ee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ...... Robert M. Steele 
EET eS Industrial Arts and Home Economic: ....... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ee, Or CEL ELT eT Tere re nT eres Paul G. Chandler 
EK. Stroudsburg ....... EIEN 97 Seon Can akon eee T. T. Allen 
errs eR ee eT er ere Carmon Ross 
eee ere es Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ......Samuel Fausold 
WEEE eee Library and Art Education .........s.ecscee Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Sg er a en er ne John G. Flowers 
Mansheld ....:....2.% Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........: Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ......: Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ ee ee OCT Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

\ four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


iy COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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